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For the Companion. 


PHIL, AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CuaPTER III. 

Phil’s heart gave a leap of joy, not simply be- 
cause the comer was not a bear, but because in his 
friendless solitude he recognized a friend. 

He yearned to go out and show himself to Sal- 
lie, but restrained the first eager impulse, re- 
membering that he had left his life at the 
tavern behind him, and dreading to renew 
any ties that might draw him back to it. 

That Sallie was in search of him he could 
not doubt. She pushed the boughs aside and 
looked all about, Gown at the brook and up . 
at the crag; then stopped and listened, her 
lips apart and her white teeth gleaming 
among the green leaves. 

She carried her sunbonnet in her hand, 
and her short red hair was tumbled over her 
eyes, not like the artificial “bangs” of the 
period, whose barbarous ugliness spoils many 
a pretty brow, but with an unkempt careless- 
ness well in keeping with her character of 
tomboy. 

Phil Jaughed with sympathetic tears in his 
eyes, as he watched her looking for him up 
and down the gorge, while he was so near. 
She seemed to hesitate, undecided whether to 
turn back or go on; when something in the 
appearance of the overhanging ledge attract- 
ed her, and she gazed straight at the bushes 
through which he peered. 

“Phil Farlow!” she cried; “are you in 
there ?” 

He could hardly keep from tittering ner- 
vously as she advanced towards him, groping 
among the poplars and fixing her eyes on the 
very spot where he was, still without seeing 
him. Suddenly she started back with a 
half-frightened expression, then darted reso- 
lutely forward, thrusting the bushes aside. 

The two met face to face. Phil burst into an 
excited laugh. 

“Wal, if you aint a perty feller!” cried Sallie, 
laughing too, but with very different emotions. 
“What a chase you have given me! What did 
you hide away from me for ?” 

“T didn’t hide away from you. What were you 
chasing me for ?” retorted Phil. 

“Because I wanted to find you,” said Sallie, 
“and be friends with you again,—and—and I—I’m 
awful sorry I was cross with you last night! You 
had trouble enough without that.” 

“T didn’t blame you,” said Phil. ‘I said a hor- 
rid thing to you! It was because I was just wor- 
ried to death. 1 didn’t mean it.” 

“T didn’t believe you did,” cried Sallie, over- 
joyed. “If I had, I shouldn’t have come here to 
find you and bring you something.” 

“What’s that ?”’ Phil asked, eagerly. 

“A letter your father left for you.” And she 
took a crumpled envelope from her pocket. 

Phil turned pale as he broke it open and read 
its brief contents. His first agitation changed to 
disappointment; and returning the letter to the 
envelope, he thrust it into his coat. 

“T thought you might be glad to get it,” Sallie 
said, eying him curiously. 

“So I should have been, if he had written only 
one word to”—— 

He choked, winked away a tear, and added, bit- 
terly,— 

“All he says is, that he thought it best not to 
wake me to say good-by; he felt obliged to go 
without. me, and I shall hear from him in a few 
days. _ Just as if” 

But evidently the boy’s feelings were softening 
a little towards his father. He took out the letter 
and read it again, then heaved a sigh. 

“T suppose he means what he says. But it’s lit- 
tle enough he will ever do for me after this. I’ve 
only myself to depend on, and I’m glad I know 
2." 

“Just as though you didn’t have any friends!” 
said Sallie. ‘Nor any home!” 

“I’ve no home but this,” replied Phil, with a 
touch of the melancholy with which he had been 
investing his fancied hermit life. 

“This den ?” said Sallie. ‘“What a strange place 
it is! What a place to hide if a man was hunted!” 

**So I thought,” Phil answered. “But you found 
me! How did you know I was here >” 








“TI heard a noise, and I knew you wasn’t fur 
off.’ 


‘Why, didn’t I see your fish-pole and line on 
the rocks and your fire smoking? I should have 


met you if you had gone back down the gorge, so 
I believed you had gone up.” 

‘*How did you know it was my fire ?” 

“Because you went off without your breakfast ; 
and I saw the sticks you br’iled your trout on and 
Me and you br’iled our 
So when pa 


the fish-bones you left. 
fish together there once, von know. 




















heard you had been 
seen on the road, but 
couldn't find you, I 
guessed where you 
had gone. Don’t ve 
see? 

“You're a ’cute girl, 
Sallie!” 

“Wal, I guess I aint 
nobody’s fool, when 
ye come to that,” said 
Sallie, with a little 
toss of her head. 
“Come! you're go- 
ing back home with 
me; j’e know it?” 

“IT don’t know any- 
thing of the kind,” 
replied Phil, turning 
cold towards her. 
“Your father has 
bought me!” And he 
told the story of the 
puppies. 

“That's jest pa’s 
nonsense!" laughed 
Sallie. “You're jest going to stay there till your 
father sends for you; that’s all there is to it.” 

“Till he takes me out of pawn!” said Phil, an 
angry light coming into his eyes. ‘I told both 
him and your father that I wouldn’t stay on any 
such terms; and I won’t!” 

They had walked out of the cavern and stood 
among the saplings. Sallie looked at him saucily. 

“Do you know what pa thinks ?” 

“I don’t care what he thinks!” 

“Then it won’t hurt your feelings if I tell ye,” 
she said, with a laugh. ‘He thinks it’s a game 
your father and you have played before.” 

“A game ?” he repeated. 

“Yes. He runs in debt, and then instead of 
pledging a trunk, or.anything that hasn’t got legs, 
he leaves his son, that has legs, and will run off on 
‘em. Then you go with him to some other place, 
and play the same tri¢k over again.” 

Phil flushed resentfully. “You say that ?” 

“No; that’s what pa says, and that’s what I’m 
afraid he’ll make everybody in town think, if you 
don’t go back there.” 

‘Why is he so anxious to keep me ?” 

“Truth 1s, I teased him to! Pa’ll do anything 
for me, ye know. Then, of course, he wants some- 
thing to keep your father in mind of the hundred 





“How did you know it ?” 





dollars he owes us. Come, Phil, do go back!” 





“And run up a still larger bill by boarding 
there? NotI!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, you can do a few chores to pay for your 
board, if that will suit you any better. I'll fix it 
any way you like,” she promised him. 

“T shouldn’t mind a little work; that isn’t it,” 
said Phil. 

“T know that. You like to feed the calves and 
chickens; you have done it for fun with me many 


atime. I reminded pa of that. 
you like to be about the hosses.” 

“All that isn’t work; it’s play.” 

“So much the better, if you like it, for it will 
count for work, if you want to do it reg’lar to pay 
for your board.’’, 

Sallie looked in his face and saw that his resolu- 
tion was wavering. She went on artfully : 

“Then if you should want to pitch into work in 
earnest, I don’t see why you couldn’t do it and pay 
off the debt that worries you so. Take yourself out 
of pawn, as you callit. I would! And instead 
of being ashamed of what my pa had done, I’d 
jest be proud of what J’d done!” 

She watched the working of his features and 
saw the light of new hope and resolution come 
into them. She continued : 

“That would be my style! You wouldn’t catch 
me running away. WhenI got ready to go, I’d 
jest walk away, independent of everybody, so that 
folks should say, ‘There goes a smart chap, and 
an honest chap; one that’s earned the respect of 
people, say nothing of a pocketful of money.’ 
That’s what I’d make em say of me, if I wasa 
boy in your place.” 

“T believe you would, Sallie! 
A gloom overspread the brightened face. 


And you know 


I wish I could!” 
“But I 





can’t!” 





“Too proud ?” said Sallie. 

“That may be it. I couldn’t look folks in the 
face and know they were saying to themselves, 
‘That’s the boy his father pawned for his board 
bill!’ I couldn't!” 

‘You'd make ‘em forget that. Or if they re- 
membered at all, they would say, ‘There’s the 
plucky feller that’s paying his pa’s debts; wish 
there was more such boys!” 

Phil could not help teeling that it would be a 
noble and courageous thing thus to redeem the 
honor of the family ; and that nobody whose good 
opinion was worth having would despise him for 
it. 

As he was looking through the poplars at the 
brook tumbling down the gorge, she resumed her 
argument. ‘“There’s going te be more teaming 
than ever when the summer boarders come next 
year; and if I was you, I should druther drive 
‘em about than do anything else. I can coax pa; 
I'll see’t you have a good chance. ” 

Phil was still struggling with his pride. “How 
can I go back, after folks know I’ve started to run 
otf ?” he objected. 

“Who knows it?” said Sallie. ‘Me an’ you'll 
ketch a couple of big strings of trout and lug ’em 
home, and folks ’ll jest think we’ve been a-fish- 
ing.” 

He hesitated. “I don’t object to catching a 
few trout,” he said. 

“Oh, let's!” 

She ran down to the basin for his rod and 
line; while he, half-regretting that he had con- 
ceded so much, cut another pole in the thicket. 
Boy-like she also carried a line in her pocket; 
it was soon attached to the rod and furnished 
with a fly, and they began their sport. 

For sport it was, even to Phil. The day 
was perfect. The sunshine spotted the boughs 
above their heads, gilding the limbs and great 
trunks, and slanting down here and there to 
the mossy slopes and bright water. The 
woods were green, with the exception of now 
and then a maple-branch burning with the first 
flames of autumn; the sky above was deep 
blue. The flies skipped on the foam of the 
water-falls; the trout leaped; the woods re- 
sounded with the music of young voices. 

The fish as they were taken from the pools 
were strung upon a forked stick, which Sallie 
and Phil took turns in carrying. But soon a 
second stick had to be cut, and they had each 
a string. By the time both were well loaded 
with handsome trout, the resolution with which 
Phil started out in the morning had grown 
faint in his heart, and he was ready to go home 
with Sallie. 

“What's there?” she asked, as he turned 
aside from the brook, and lifted a piece of dry 
bark from behind a mossy log. 

He took out from that rude hiding-place a 
pair of socks, and the shirt which he had but- 
toned under his coat before leaving the hotel. 

“T wonder you didn’t find them when you 
followed on my track,” he said, laughing 
rather sheepishly over this meagre outfit for a 
journey. 

It was like a dream to him now, that he 
had started to run off in that fashion. How 
much more sensible it seemed to stay with Bass, 
for a few days at least, or until some visible for- 
tune beckoned him elsewhere. 

He buttoned his extra shirt under his coat again ; 
watched by the shrewd Sallie, who was not quite 
certain yet that her persuasions had prevailed. 

“You're going home with me, I know!” she 
said, with a laugh. 

“I suppose I must—if you say so,” replied Phil. 

“Of course I say so!” she cried, gleefully. 
“Come on, now! we've got fish enough.” 

They wound up their lines and put them in their 
pockets, throwing away the poles. Then they 
started for home with their strings of trout. 

They attracted no little attention as they en- 
tered the village, for the report had spread that 
both father and son had left town. 

“Never mind their staring at you,” whispered 
Sallie. “Walk as if you was as good as anybody, 
and a little better. Head high! that's it!” 

“I vum!” said store-keeper Minkins, gazing 
from his door, “if there aint little Phil, after all! 
Jest ben a-fishin’ with Bass’s tomboy! Hallo!” 
| he called across the street, “where did you git 
| them?” 

“Up in the gorge, under Old Blue,” replied Phil ; 
| adding, in an undertone, “He always asks where 
| I get my fish.” 


” 
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“Why don’t ye give him such an answer as ’Il 
shet him up 2” said Sallie. “I would!” 

“Why didn’t ye take yer pole along ?” Minkins 
inquired. He couldn’t help mentioning that pole. 

“We con’é_neell a po 
Sallie. * ‘capes 8 

“Sho! how du ye Ketth tin?” ** 

“Pick ’em,”’ she answered, saucily. 
found a place; where they "grow on tfees.” 

Minkins laugued” good-naturedl¥:' “Jes’? like 
Bass’s tomboy, for all the world!” he said, as she 
and Phil walked quickly on. ‘“Can’t nobody git 
the start o’ her!” 

In the tavern-yard they met Solomon Bass, who 
opened his pig-eyes wide at sight of Phil. 

“Wal! where you been ?” he demanded, gruffly. 

“Don’t you see?” cried Sallie, swinging the 
string of fish up almost into his puffy face. Then 
she stuck her sharp elbows into his fat ribs as she 
passed between Phil and him; saying, in a whis- 
per,— 

“'S all right! Don’t say nothing; or you'll spile 
it.” 

“Huh!” said the wondering Solomon. 

He made no allusion to the morning’s adven- 
ture, nor greeted the boy’s return with any other 
sound than that grunt of doubtful satisfaction. 

So Phil went back and resumed his life there, 
much as if nothing had happened. 

It must be owned that he missed his father. 
Nobody could help liking that jovial gentleman; 
and Phil was sincerely attached to him, with all 
his faults. 

“What a man he might have been,” he said to 
himself, mourning over those faults and the sepa- 
ration they had led to, “if he was only as honest 
as he is pleasant, and if he made people respect as 
well as like him! I suppose it is the best thing for 
me, to be away from him.” 

The mother’s part in the boy, his heart and con- 
science, had often noticed, with alarm, how easy 
it was for him to evade the truth and frame false 
excuses, when he was under his father’s influence. 


te where we’ve been-” said 


e 


“We've 


“7 will be truthful and steady now!” he vowed 
within himself, in the loneliness of his room that 
night. ‘And I never will smoke and drink and 
run in debt, like him!” 

He had seen enough of the ruin caused by such 
habits of self-indulgence. 

He did not sleep in the fine large chamber he 
had occupied with his father, but was given a poor 
little bed in a garret. He felt the change deeply ; 
but said to himself, with a stout heart,— 

“What else could I expect? Bass doesn’t be- 
lieve he will ever get his hundred dollars, and I 
am only puppies !” 

He left Sallie to arrange matters for him with 
her father; and went on, the next day, cheerfully 
helping about the lighter chores, as he had often 
done before. 

Soon Bass began to ask him to do other things. 

“Don't ye think ye can milk a cow, Bub ? Guess 
ye can.” 

Phil said he would try; and from that time 
milking—not only one cow, but often two or three 
—became one of his stated tasks. 

He no longer sat at the hotel table with the 
guests—the guests, indeed, except now and then a 
transient one, were gone; but ate with the family, 
not greatly pleased with their coarse manners and 
plain fare. 

By degrees, Solomon began to make his requests 
commands, addressing Phil as he would any other 
servant. 

“Take some barrels, Bub, and pick up the rest 
of them apples; and don’t be all day about it, 
nuther !” 

The last phrase hurt Phil’s feelings; but it was 
one which whoever worked for Bass had to get 
used to, soon or late, 

Mrs. Bass also found it convenient to call upon 
him when she needed help about the house; and 
even the ostler ordered him around. 

The more work he had to do, the less fun he 
found in it. It was not like running out when he 
liked with Sallie, to hunt hens’ eggs, or feed the 
chickens and pigs. 

But he had the satisfaction of feeling that he was 
at least paying his way; nor did Sallie’s promises 
of pleasant pastimes fail him altogether. They 
gathered frost-grapes and shagbarks in their sea- 
son, and helped about the cider-making; and he 
enjoyed the felicity of sucking that liquor, in its 
innocence, through a straw. 

Then, as Sallie was going to school in the win- 
ter, she managed to have him go too. 

His education had been sadly neglected since 
his mother died. But he was naturally a bright 
and ambitious pupil; and, while working nights 
and mornings to pay for his board, he went to his 
studies with a freshness and earnestness which put 
him rapidly through the lower classes of the dis- 
trict school. Before the winter was over, he was 
well up with the average boys of his age, and 
ahead of some. 

Meanwhile, what had Farlow done to redeem his 
pledge and take his son out of pawn ? 

About a week after he went away, Phil received 
a letter from him, full of the usual promises; he 
expected very soon to be able to pay his debt of a 
hundred dollars and provide a home for them 
both. 


cuses for not keeping the old ones. 


It was winter before Phil heard from him again. 
The third letter, badly written on poor paper, was 


“T fully expected to strike a streak of luck, when 
I last wrote, and to have you with me before this. 
I have been disappointed; but I shall still be able 
to send for you in a few days. As I shall proba- 
bly leave this place before a reply from you could 
reach me, you need not write until you hear from 
me again.” 

That was the last letter from him Phil ever re- 
ceived. It was as if his father had been going far- 
ther and farther from him, and at last had disap- 
peared in the dark. 

(To be continued.) 





—_———_~~or-——_ 
MARTYR TO DUTY. 
Yes, better tistodie * 
Than from the strife to fly; 
Be thou a hero on the field, 
With arm close bound to duty’s shield; 
Aloft the standard hold 
Among the true and bold; 
Turn not ignobly, recreant back, 
traitor on life’s holy track; 
But fall on valiant ground, 
And be with honor crowned; 
A rank among the faithful claim, 
And leave to earth a blessed name, 
That kin and kind may hold 
Above the price of gold. 


——___+~@>— 


ANON. 


For the Companion. 


RUTH’S MISTAKE. 

“Tt’s all right, I s’pose, dear. Fashions change 
every year. In my day we invited company to 
dinner, or a hearty tea, and had things comforta- 
ble and sociable-like.” 

‘But, mother, we could not give a dinner-party, 
if our lives depended upon it. And your ‘hearty 
tea’—where everything was put on the table at 
once; roast chicken jostling pound-cake and cold 
tongue sandwiched between cream pies and pick- 
les—has gone out entirely. A ladies’ lunch, served 
at one o'clock, is a simple, pretty affair. I at- 
tended several while I was staying with Minnie 
Gates, and know just how to manage them. And” 
the tears starting in the earnestness of her ap- 
peal—*I do want to give some sort of an entertain- 
ment to Flossy Larrimore! I thought you and 
father liked her so much!” 

“We do, child! She’s one of the nicest girls I 
ever set eyes on, and not a mite stuck up, for all 
her folks are rich and fashionable. We want to 
please her and you, too, as I was sayin’ just now 


The “Larrimore girls” were at home in any 
company. That went without saying. Miss Del- 
ling, the teacher of the “deestric’” school, was a 
gentle and ladylike girl. Dr. Carter’s two daugh- 
ters were well-educated and full of fun. Bessie 
Clay’s father was the clergyman of the parish. 
She went everywhere, of course, and almost equal- 
ly, of course, made herself agreeable to every- 
body. 

Jennie Biy and Emma Chase were farmers’ 
daughters, not particularly refined, perhaps, but 
belonging to rich and highly respectable neighbor- 
hood families. Ruth could not have omitted them 
from her list of guests without giving offence and ex- 
citing jealous comments. She had yielded so grace- 
fully to the necessity as to elicit the praise of her 
father, who would have been loth to anger his old 
cronies, their parents. Ruth, like many other clev- 
er girls, longed for the distinction of leadership in 
her “set.” A narrow round—but her world. 

Jennie had said, when invited, ‘“‘To lunch! 
Why, it’s something like a picnic, aint it?’ And 
Emma looked the bewilderment she was too dis- 
creet to utter. 

They were on the tiptoe of curiosity and excite- 
ment, and Ruth knew it—though they sat primly 
one in each end of a sofa, and took their part in 
the talk during the half-hour that preceded the an- 
nouncement of the mysterious “entertainment.” 

At length the dining-room door was opened by 
Ellen, the Irish girl, who “helped with Mrs. Wil- 
son’s work.”” From the instant Ruth arose, with 
a heart-flutter, and offered her arm to Florence as 
her chief guest, she trod upon strange and treach- 
erous ground. It was the first infringement upon 
the usual dignity of the farm-house, and brought 
the first sensation of stiffness to the little com- 
pany. 

The girls followed Ruth and Florence two and 
two, filing demurely past the admiring Irish girl, 
and were got into their seats after some mistakes 
and considerable study of the painted cards that 
were laid on the napkins. 

One of Mrs. Wilson’s best china tea-cups stood 
in its saucer, the saucer ‘within a plate in front of 
each person. The cups were three-quarters full of 
bowllon, hot and clear. Ruth had made it herself, 
even directing her mother not to fill the cups up to 
the brim, and finally and earnestly not to put 


In about a month came another of similar 
import; containing, along with fresh promises, ex- 


I'll talk to father about it. He aint apt to deny 
you what you've set your heart on.” 

Mrs. Wilson stated guardedly the fact that her 
husband’s soul and hers clave to this, their first- 
born, with the yearning and fervor so pathetic to 
behold in plain, homely folk, whose children have 
been educated beyond their simple powers of ap- 
preciation. Their darling and idol was this ninc- 
teen-year-old girl, sitting now on the broad stone 
that made the outer step of the «xitchen door, her 
fingers locked about her knees, her wide, troubled 
eyes looking past the turfy yard down the vistas 
of the apple orchard. 

The Wilson orchard was a goodly picture in 
June just after the grass was cut. The trees stood 
well apart, the shapely circumference of noon- 
shadow cast about each unbroken by neighborly 
touch. The sward was close, firm and green from 
March to November; the roll of the hill cleft di- 
agonally by a clear brook in full bound for the 
pool at the foot of the declivity. This lakelet— 
“the pond” tothe farm-owners—was rock-hound, 
edged with young willows, elders, tree-ferns and 
hardhack, and floored with white sand. Silver 
perch and a few speckled trout swam and lurked 
in the clean water. A bold succession of hills, di- 
vided by ravines, where the bracken grew tall and 
the laurels were in full blossom, arose beyond the 
lake. On the hither side lay the Wilson farm and 
home-buildings. 

Ruth, the eldest of five living children, had 
graduated at a Young Ladies’ College a year ago. 
Her room-mate there for two years was Florence 
Larrimore, the city niece of Judge Larrimore, whose 
handsome mansion was situated about four miles 
from the Wilsons’ plain abode. 

Florence was spending the summer with her 
country relatives. Ruth, fresh from a visit in 
town as the guest of another school-fellow, was 
bent upon airing her knowledge of city life, and was 
worthily intent upon doing honor to her best-be- 
loved friend. 

The Wilsons were well off, and the ancient farm- 
house had capabilities, as she had already discov- 
ered,—capabilities doubly available in the prevail- 
ing craze for old rooms and furniture. 

Ruth had made the most of these by the day 
appointed for the lunch-party. The big parlor 
was cool with shade, spicy with rose-scent, and 
bowery with laurel and ground pine. 

Daisies and lupines were massed on stands and 
mantels. The old-fashioned hair-cloth chairs and 
sofas were hid under crétonne covers. Great fat 
cushions in Turkey-red cases were disposed about 
the floor and on the broad window benches. Jap- 
anese fans were grouped over the low doorway ; 
Japanese pictures hung against door-panels and 
from the high chimney-piece. Single peacock 
feathers were pinned in graceful relief against the 
wall. 

Thus far Ruth had wrought intelligently, quite 
judiciously, and therefore with success. Up to 





the hour that saw the young girls in their summer 
muslins scattered about the room, chirping like so 
many robins in a cherry-tree, the little féte was 
harmonious in its simplicity. The “make-up” of 
the party is much better than could have been ex- 
pected, thought Ruth, as she took in a contented 








brief and discouraging. 


spoons in the saucers. 


t 


“Nobody uses spoons with bouillon, or knives 
with salad,” pronounced the embryo arbiter of 
able etiquette, importantly. 

“TI want to know!” responded the overwhelmed 
mother; and “the spoons were left out.” 

“Isn't your mother well, and where are the chil- 
dren? dear little creatures'’ said Bessie Clay, 
kindly, as Ruth settled into the chair at the head 
of the board. 

“Quite well, thanks!’ replied the latter, with 
dignity. 

That Bessie should betray, openly, ignorance of 
the law excluding c'derly people and children from 
a Young Ladies’ Lunch, was a sharp blow. Bes- 
sie—who ought to know better! 

‘‘Where is your pa?” inquired Emma Chase, 
lifting the smoking bouillon to her lips. 

She had never seen or heard of the beverage be- 
fore, and had grave doubts as to its nature and 
taste. But having within her the elements—unde- 
veloped—of tact and adaptation, she did as she 
saw others do, and sipped the amber fluid with 
apparent case. 
“Busy somewhere about the place, I fancy,” re- 
turned the hostess, airily. 
She said “place” in preference to “farm,” ‘fan- 
cied” instead of ‘‘guessing.” 
Jennie Bly sat perfectly still, looking at her cup. 
Several degrees less quick-witted than Emma, she 
honestly mistook’ the contents for tea, and was 
waiting politely for milk and sugar, or rather 
what she termed “the trimmings.” Seeing the 
rest drink theirs without the usual additions, she 
imagined that they were too diffident to call Ruth’s 
attention to the omission. Partly to show how 
much at home she felt, and I fear, not reluctant 
to mortify the giver of the feast, she at length 
said, with unnecessary incisiveness,— 

.“Ruth! I am_ sorry—but I must trouble you 
for sugar and cream for my tea. I never drink 
it without. And a spoon, too, if you please!” 

Ruth’s face flamed. Moisture and motion for- 
sook her tongue together. Florence spoke as if 
she had not observed the episode. Her tact in 
such matters was fine, her wits were alert. 

“It is easy to see where you learned to make 
bouillon, Ruthie. Mamma says that Mrs. Gates 
should receive the degree of Doctor of Gastro- 
nomics. She taught you to make this. You were 
an apt pupil. It is delicious !” 


This clever turn saved poor Ruthie from open 
confusion, but the wisest tact and most affluent 
charity could not have ignored the succession of 
mishaps that followed the first trip of Jennie’s un- 


thumping them down in her excitement. The 
trout was brought in before knives and forks had 
been supplied the company. Half the broiled 
chicken, that had been carved in the kitchen, she 
dropped between Florence and Bessie; and whis- 
pered assuringly to Jennie, as she passed the tea 
in the same cups that had held the “bouillon,” 
“It’s the rale stuff this time, honey, and here’s su- 
gar and crame!” Finally she lost her head en- 
tirely at sight of her young mistress’s agonized 
eyes, as lettuce, breaded chops and cream-cheese 
all came on at one time, and whispered so as to be 
heard all over the room,— 

‘Yer ma’s been and lost the bit o’ paper ye writ 
the rules down on, dearie! Niver ye mind! It’s 
all good victuals !” 

‘Tt is not necessary to assure the reader, that it is 
an impossible achievement to set ten persons down 
to a lunch or dinner-party of eight or more 
courses, with so meagre a stock of table-ware as 

Twelve China Dinner-plates. 

Twelve China Tea-Plates. 

Six Dishes of Assorted Sizes. 

Twelve Cups and Saucers. 

Six Silver Tablespoons. 

Twelve Silver Forks. 

Twenty-four Silver Teaspoons (twelve be- 

ing borrowed). 

Two Silver Salt-Spoons. 

Twelve Tumblers. 

Twelve Ivory-Handled Knives. 
Nevertheless it had seemed triumphantly possi- 
ble to mother and daughter up to one o'clock that 
day. Ruth felicitated herself upon the ingenuity 
with which she had alternated the courses, leaving 
“plenty of time”’ for washing one set of utensils, 
while another was in use. But when the cook is 
also the dish-washer, and the “bit o’ paper”—alias 
the ménu—drawn up by the daughter who knows, 
for the mother who does not know how to serve 
the courses, has been mislaid, the best-laid scheme 
must “gang agley.” 

The salad-plates had emerged so lately from the 

hot dish-pan that the lettuce—crisp, cool and 

white—actually wilted upon them, and the mayon- 

naise dressing, Ruth’s chef d’wuvrre, became flow- 

ing liquid. The saucers for the luscious straw- 

berries, that had been picked that morning from 

the sunniest corner of the garden, were forgotten 

when the ice-cream and the fruit were sent in. 

Ruth telegraphed for them. By some miracle 

Ellen understood the signal, and made a dive for 

the door. She was absent for eight dreadful min- 

utes, and then returned to deposit a pile of china, 

almost too hot to handle, at Ruth’s right hand 

with another audible apology for the delay. The 

cream, rich and yellow, with which the berries 

were deluged, was made tepid and thin by contact 
with the heated surface, and the lowest layer of 
fruit was warmed and lost its flavor. 

And the anguish of the intolerable intervals sep- 
arating the courses! If trying to the veteran 
housewife, who has given her scores of dinner- 
parties, because fraught with harrowing sugges- 
tions of delays and kitchen-catastrophes, what 
must it have been to the tortured Ruth at the head 
ot the first lunch table ever spread in her father’s 
farm-house ? 

The poor girl ceased to go through the form of 
trifling with the food taken mechanically upon her 
own plate. All the powers of her mind and body 
were addressed to the task of repressing the hys- 
terical desire to give way to wild weeping; the im- 
pulse to rush from the room and see for herself 
what blocked the kitchen-wheels ; to strangle Ellen 
on the spot, and to drown herself in the pool at 
the bottom of the orchard. 

Instead of committing any or all of these atroc- 
ities, she held herself still, and smiled and tried to 
second brave Florence, kind Bessie and tender- 
hearted Miss Delling, in the persistent talk which 
they kept up for four mortal hours. 

The lunch dragged its wounded length along 
until five strokes rang out from the tall clock in 
the hall. Then the girls, weary and heated, 
strolled out into the grand breezy spaces of the or- 
chard. There were heaps of hay, left at Ruth’s 
request, at the roots of some of the largest trees. 
These were speedily and gratefully taken posses- 
sion of by them. Jennie Bly fell asleep on one, 
while Kate Delling and Mary Larrimore chatted 
across her recumbent figure. Emma Chase took 
her tatting from her pocket, Annie Carter her cro- 
cheting, and began to have a “sociable time.” 
Belle Larrimore, Bessie Clay and Julia Carter 
talked of books and magazines as they lay back in 
the sweet-smelling depths of their rustic couch. 
The ripple of soft laughter, the murmur of fresh 
young voices, blended pleasantly with the rustling 
leaves, the gurgle and rush of the brook. 

“T am thankful that they have some enjoyment 
on this wretched day!” broke out Ruth, passion- 
ately. 

Florence and she sat on the brink of the pool, 
their white dresses reflected brightly in the water. 

“You will feel better to-morrow, dear,” said the 
comforter, soothingly. ‘These petty annoyances 





lucky tongue. 


brain must retain an outline of the plan. 


but I'll do me best,” she had promised. 


Ruth, with a distinct, “Faix, Miss Ruth! it’s for. 
gittin’, I am!” 





survey of the scene. 





She then nervously set them around the table 





The servant girl had meant well 
and had listened attentively to Ruth’s instructions, 
repeated and reiterated an hour before the “lunch,” 
until the young lady believed that even an Irish | and “cried it out,” unchecked; but was finally 


“T aint used to waitin’, as ye know, Miss Ruth, 


Her best was to set the hot plates—sent in by 
Mrs. Wilson, in advance of a dish of delicious 
brook-trout—in a heap at Ruth’s elbow; and then 
to catch them up, at an impatient gesture from 


are not poisonous stings, and the smart soon 
passes.” 
Ruth dropped her head upon her friend’s lap 


| quieted by the sympathy of her friend, and the 
| passes of Florence’s hand on hair and neck. 

“I shall never dare ask you to visit me again!” 
was the first articulate sob. ‘And I thought we 
would be so much together! had planned so many 
frolics for this summer!” 

“So have I, and have no intention of giving one 
of them up, either!” said Florence, stoutly. “Only 
—these shall be such novelties as city people can’t 
get at home—a berrying-party for instance. There 
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are acres of wild strawberries beyond the pines 
over there; and we can wind up the expedition by 
a sunset-supper on the grass in this beautiful or- 
chard. Later in the season, we must have a moon- 
light picnic, and a ‘straw-ride’ over to the black- 
berry pasture. And what a place this is for a fish- 
ing-party—with the promise of a fish-lunch or 
supper under the trees! The truth is, Ruthie, you 
cannot engraft city fashions upon country living 
and country thinking. 

“Mamma says”—this was Florence’s highest 
authority—““Mamma says no one is ever ridicu- 
lous who does not pretend to knowledge he does 
not possess, or attempt what he cannot perform. 
She ofter. regrets aloud and sadly her inability to 
teach us what she has learned by experience of 
these and other practical truths. We must study 
our own lessons—each for and by herself.” 

“T have had mine,” said Ruth, meekly, ‘and 
have paid roundly for it!” 

Marion HARLAND. 
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For the Companion. 


NOBILITY. 


Imbedded deep in the gravel 
Of a dark Brazilian mine. 

Two precious diamonds of rarest worth 
Awaited their time to shine. 

And as one without the other 
By a miner was borne away, 

It said, *How I pity your wretched fate 
Down here in disgrace to stay. 


“You might as well be a pebble, 
For your worth is nothing here; 

Oh, how you must envy my happier lot, 
To go toa higher sphere!” 


“I envy you not,” said the other, 
“Be your station ever so high: 

Not where, but what, we are is the law; 
And you are no more than I, 


“However our spheres may differ, 
We are made of the self-same stuff; 
If you are a polished diamond, I 
Am a diamond in the rough. 


“I may not attain the lustre 
That your different lot will give; 
Butif with a true and noble end 
In my humble sphere I live,— 


“Though you are found in a palace, 
And Lin the gravelly earth, 

Yet the law that nature governs 
Makes each of equal worth.” 


-~@e— 





For the Companion. 


HIS PANTHER- TRAP. 


An old gentleman named Calvin Bemis, who passed 
the early part of his life in Western Pennsylvania, re- 
lated to the writer, not long ago, the following story of 
his boyhood days. 

At the time of the occurrences here described, the 
family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Bemis and their two 
children, Calvin and Susan, who were then ten and 
eleven years old respectively. The family had recent- 
ly moved from New England into what was then looked 
upon as the “far West.” 

Mr. Bemis, the father, was at that time able to buy, 
at a low price, from the “Holland Land Co.,” the tract 
of land situated in a fertile creek valley, which subse- 
quently formed his large farm of two hundred and fif- 
ty acres. 

When he bought it, however, there was not a square 
rod of cleared land on it, the whole district being cov- 
ered with a dense growth of syacmore, oak and hicko- 
ry. And for some years after Mr. Bemis built his first 
rude log house in a small clearing, his nearest human 
neighbors were seven miles distant. But he was not 
without animal neighbors in abundance. Scarcely a 
day passed without their seeing some wild creature in 
the clearing. Nature had a large menagerie all about 
them. 

For several years their only meat—and they never 
went hungry—was venison or wild turkey, which they 
could shoot or trap without going any great distance 
from home. 

Not unfrequently a bear would be seen sitting on his 
haunches at the edge of the woods, taking a slow and 
meditative view of the clearing. Wolves were also 
plentiful, and in the latter part of winter often became 
dangerous. 

On a number of occasions panthers were heard and 
seen lurking about, even in the daytime; and the 
nights were sometimes rendered noisy by the voices 
of these and other prowlers. 

But the children grew accustomed to such a life af- 
ter a time, as their timidity wore off, and the true fron- 
tier spirit of adventure took its place. 

It was by no means an unpleasant life, as the monot- 
ony was relieved by various little adventures of a 
more or less exciting character, and some, indeed, in- 
volving considerable risk of life. 

Cal, and even Susie, learned to shoot with their 
father’s gun, and to set various kinds of traps and 
snares for turkeys and other game. 

But my story is of their most notable feat—trapping 
a panther. 

Late in the fall of their third year at the new farm, 
Mr. Bemis had occasion to leave home on business for 
a fortnight, and, of course, he took his gun with 
him. 

Before going away, he had hauled to the door a great 
pile of wood for winter fuel. The logs were from ten 
to fifteen feet long, and were heaped up in tiers to a 
height of seven or eight feet. It was to be Calvin’s 
daily duty, during his father’s absence, to chop the 
wood needed for the open fire. To a frontier lad 
of thirteen this was hardly more than pastime. 

Late one afternoon, as he was splitting some tough 
logs, he chanced to glance up, and was not a little 
startled to see creeping toward him, from beyond the 
woodpile, a large, long, gray creature which he at once 
suspected was a panther! 

In much less time than it takes to tell it, Cal bound- 
ed into the house and slammed the door after him. 
When they looked out, the animal was on the wood- 
pile and its eyes were fixed on the door; it was evi- 
dently angered by the escape of its intended prey. 

But the narrow windows of the cabin were secured 
by strong bars. While they remained within the fam- 
ily had little to fear from their ugly visitant, which 
scon went back to the woods. But it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Cal felt a little “queer”? about ventur- 
ing out to finish his evening’s work. 

If the beast had stayed away, this would bave been 
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the end of my story. But the following afternoon, at 
about the same hour, as Calvin was again chopping his 
evening wood and also keeping a sharp lookout, he 
espied the panther. The terrible ereature, which had, 
no doubt, been attracted by the sound of the axe, was 
approaching in the same wily manner and from the 
same direction as on the day before. Once more Cal 
scampered into the house, and the family again saw the 
creature upon the woodpile as before. 

That afternoon the children had snared two turkeys 
in the bushes back of the house; and these, still un- | 
dressed, had, by some oversight, been left hanging 
from a pole projecting from the woodpile. | 

After a moment or two the panther scented and | 
pounced on them, taking both into his capacious mouth | 
and trotting away to the woods. | 

This second visit and the loss of their turkeys set | 
the children’s wits to work to devise how, without a | 
gun, they might give the beast a warmer welcome | 
when he came again. They discussed several plans | 
that evening. Cal had heard of many different kinds 
of traps set by hunters for bears and panthers; and 
between them he and Susan formed the project for 
luring the beast to its destruction. 








A quantity of hicko- 
ry poles, about two 
inches in diameter, 7 
were standing against 

the corner of the cabin, 

where they had been placed some months 
before, to season. They were now pos- 
sessed of the two qualities in which hick- 
ory excels every other wood in American 
forests—toughness and hardness. 

From these poles Cal cut eight or ten stakes, nearly 
four feet long, and sharpened the larger end of each. 
Then in the little cleared place, at the foot of the 
high wood-pile, where he had begun cutting wood, he 
drove the stakes about half their length into the 
ground. 

The upper ends of the stakes were made to slant 
slightly towards the wood-pile; so that if the panther 
should jump down there, it would alight squarely on 
the points. After they were all driven just to suit him, 
Cal brought out his father’s “shingle-shaver,” and 
shaved off the upper ends of each to an exceedingly 
sharp point. 

When this was done, the stakes were like so many 
bayonets sticking out of the earth about a foot from 
each other. 

Susie now brought out her contribution to the scheme 
—a kind of “corn-field image,” made by sewing to- 
gether an old coat and trousers of Calvin’s and stuffing 
them with hay. A coon-skin cap -was fastened on, for 
a head. 

This effigy they set up amongst the sharp stakes at 
the foot of the wood-pile, in as life-like a position as 
possible, arranging it so that if the panther should 
spring upon it, some of the stakes would be likely to 
pierce his body. 

From the leg of the sham boy, a little cord was passed 
beneath a log and thence up to the window of the 
cabin, so that if necessary they could give it a jerk, to 
make the panther more eager to catch it. To conceal 
the sharp points, a dry leaf was stuck upon the end of 
each one. Turkey feathers were also scattered about 
the spot. 

When it was done, Mrs. Bemis came out and enjoyed 
a good laugh at the “‘show” her two ingenious children 
had originated. At sunset Cal went out to his chop- 
ping; while Susie took her station at the window to 
watch, and to open the door whenever her brother 
should run towards it. To this day she remembers his 
saying that he “felt awful queer, standing for Lait for 
a painter.” 

But he stuck to his post, making his axe ring out 
sharp and clear, to call the creature. Their excitement 
ran high. But the shadows began to fall and still no 
panther appeared. 

Suddenly Susie espied the beast in some bushes at 
the edge of the woods, a few rods away. 

“Oh, I see him!” she whispered. ‘But I’ll tell ye 
when to run!” 

The savage creature stole slowly out. Mrs. Bemis, 
dreadfully agitated, wanted to call Cal in; Susie’s 
courage, howeve™, was stimulated, and she was not 
ready to call. But immediately, she saw the panther 
creeping closer, and then gathering its feet under its 
body and switching its tail, as if for a spring. 

“Run, Cal!” she whispered. Next instant the boy 
was bounding in at the doorway; while at almost the 
same moment they saw the panther leap on the wood- 
pile from behind. 

For a little space the creature’s fierce, wild eyes 
glared towards the window; then, suddenly catching 
sight of the object below, it began to exhibit the 





| by a yell of pain. 


| story to the boys, and at the end of it, lifting his cane, 


most intense excitement, working its long claws on the 
logs. 

Cal now gave the string a jerk, causing the effigy to 
start as if about to escape, when with a ferocious scream 
the beast sprang down upon it. 

But its ferocious cry was almost instantly followed 
The children saw that instead of 
rending the effigy, the creature was tumbling and 
writhing as if in agony, while its growls and screeches 
resounded far and wide through the now darkening for- 
est. 

Cal wished to sally out at once and despatch the ani- 
mal with his axe; but his mother resolutely forbade 
him. It was long after dark before the creature ceased 
to utter his terrible cries. 

Next morning they found it had pulled itself away 
from the sharp stakes. But by the blood on the ground 
Cal readily traced it into the woods, where he found it 
lying dead near the brook. 

“Uncle Calvin,” now an elderly man, often tells this 


he exclaims,— 
** And there’s one of the stakes that went through the 
beast !”” 
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Sure enough, his old cane is made of one of those 
very stakes which proved so eflicacious in ridding them 
of their savage guest. 

———+~o—__—_ 


UNUSED LEARNING. 


Who learns, but acts not what he knows, 


Is one who ploughs but never sows, Oriental, 
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For the Companion. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


My object is to call the attention of young men to 
some of the elements of the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
greatness and some of the high qualities by which he 
achieved his memorable career. As a rule, the charac- 
ter of English statesmen in the last two or three gener- 
ations has been a lofty character. As arule, it has 
maintained, in all regions of public life, the standard 
of English honor and English disinterestedness. 

We think with admiration of Chatham’s splendid 
vehemence, of Pitt’s inextinguishable hope, of Perci- 
val’s sincere religion, of Burke’s philosophic genius, 
of Fox’s burning enthusiasm, of Wilberforce’s hal- 
lowed philanthropy, of Grattan’s undaunted patriot- 
ism, of Canning’s brilliant gaiety, of Peel’s pure life, 
of Palmerston’s genial kindness, of Russell’s high- 
toned magnanimity, of that great soldier ““whose grey- 
haired virtue was a grander thing than even Waterloo.” 

Lord Ellenborough says in his diary, ‘‘The more I 
know of the interior of politics, the more shabby and 
personal the motives of men appear.” But the poorness 
of the motive may be due to the fault of the observer; 
and although I should be far from representing the 
character of Lord Beaconsfield as being in any sense 
an ideal character, or his career as an ideal career, yet 
I think that it isa noble instinct which makes us de- 
sire to make men’s virtues live in brass while we write 
their evil manners in water. 

However serious may have been the faults of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Envy herself will, I think, admit that 
he had qualities which leave large room for honest 
praise. It is about one or two of these qualities that 
I now propose to write. 

1. Notice, for instance, the courage with which he 
stood by his race. He never shrank from the name of 
Jew. He met with open scorn the sneer of those who 
seoffed at what he claimed as a distinction. He felt 
that it must indeed be a great race of which alone it 
could be said that it gave a Prime Minister to Pharaoh 
in Egypt four thousand years ago, and a Prime Minis- 
ter to Darius in Persia two thousand five hundred years 
ago, and a Prime Minister to Queen Victoria in the Eng- 
land of 1879. 

While many a man is meanly ashamed of his poor 
relations, let it be recorded to the honor of Benjamin 
Disraeli, that, throughout a long career, he never 
blushed to own brotherhood with an insulted nation. 

2. Again, may we not admire the reticence of his 
later years, and the almost unbroken silence and self- 
control with which, during his premiership, he en- 
dured a storm of obloquy? At more than one period 
of bis life he was subject to attacks of the most en- 











venomed bitterness, and to accusations of which some 
might have been rebutted by a word. But in the clos- 
ing period of his career he generally left the word un- 
spoken, and trusted that his countrymen would, in the 
long run, judge with fairness of his acts and motives. 

“The Right Honorable gentleman,” I once heard him 
say, after a severe attack frora Mr. Robert Lowe (now 
Lord Sherbrooke) in the House of Commons, “was 
extremely exuberant in his comments upon my charac- 
ter and career. I have sat in this House more than 
thirty years, and can truly say that, during that time, 
comments upon my character and career have been tol- 
erably free. But the House has been the jury of my 
life, and it allows me here to address it, and, therefore, 
here is aot the place in which I think it necessary to 
justify myself.” 

And I think that this power of remaining silent un- 
der attacks arose from his superiority to transient pop- 
ularity. “They say. What say they? Let them say!” 
is a motto which would well have suited his strong 
self-reliance. 

In one of his latest speeches he expressed his con- 
tempt for that incessant babblement of crude condem- 
nations, that “‘weak, washy, everlasting flood” of dog- 
matism upon matters of which the writers are pro- 
foundly ignorant, which in one of his characteristic 
phrases, he called “the harebrained chatter of irre- 
sponsible frivolity.” 

He might have fairly said with the great Lord Mans- 
field, “I will do my duty unawed. What am I to fear? 
Is it that mendax infamia from the press which 
daily coins false facts and false motives? The lies of 
calumny carry no terror to me. I wish popularity, but 
it is that popularity which follows, not which is run 
after. It is that popularity which sooner or later never 
fails to do justice to the pursuit of noble ends by noble 
means.” 

I am sure that not one of his contemporaries sur- 
passed Lord Beaconsfield in his indifference to that 
“mushroom popularity which is raised without merit 
and lost without a crime ;” that present, passing, evan- 
escent popularity which is but the “echo of folly and 
the shadow of renown,” and which often falls for a 
brief season to the meanest of mankind. 

3. Again, it was the clearly defined individuality of 
Lord Beaconsfield which deepened the admiration of 
his contemporaries. And in days like these this isola- 
tion, this aloofness, this markedness of character, are 
the more valuable, because they are so rare. 

We are all getting more and more apt to run in 
grooves; to say the same things in the same phrases; 
to do the same things in the same ways; to echo the 
same current cries; to adopt the same foolish fashions; 
to shout in chorus against the unpopular man or the 
unpopular opinion of the hour; to pride ourselves on 
being at the dead level of conventionalism and medioc- 
rity; to take the dictum of the majority for an oracle, 
and the shout of the noisiest for truths. 

Let us hail a cedar here and there among the fir trees 
—much more amid these wind-shaken reeds of the wil- 
derness, these quivering grasses of the plain. We are 
all such echoes and reflections of one another, such re- 
peaters of mechanical shibboleths, and slaves of general 
traditions, that it is a gain to national life when we find 
a man who amid the jostlings of opinion will believe in 
himself, his own genius, his own determination; who 
looks for the star of his destiny in his own bosom; who, 
knowing that the view of the multitude does but repre- 
sent the opinion of the collective mediocrity, dares to 
be in the right with two or three. 

Honor to the man who feels the dignity of separate 
manhood; who can hold his own in silence among 
angry opposites, and whether successful or unsuccess- 
ful can still be true to, can still fall back upon, himself. 

4. In this marked individuality nothing was more re- 
markable than Lord Beaconsfield’s strength of will. 
He has set to many a generation an example of what 
steadfastness can do. Young men may learn from him 
how invincible is the spirit which has the strength to 
say, “I Will.” . 

Nothing is more deplorable than the feebleness, the 
placidity, the limpness of purpose, of many of our 
youths. They live at haphazard; they live from hand 
to mouth, without reverence, without purpose, without 
self-denial, without force. They are all straw; they 
have no iron in them. They would like distinction 
very well if it dropped into their mouths, but they lack 
the manly fibre, the stern self-control, the never-wea- 
ried patience, the inflexible determination, the unwav- 
ering adaptation of means to ends, by which success is 
won. 

Still more do too many of them lack the strenuous 
wisdom which takes the measure of earthly success, 
and despises it, and sees the most eternal and magnifi- 
cent of all successes in the beatitude of poverty bravely 
borne for a noble cause, and in the anguish of that 
martyrdom which is virtue fighting to the death for 
truth. 

But even for earthly success, much more for the di- 
vine success, energy is indispensable. It is only to the 
energetic man that the blessed immortals are swift, 
while the youth who chooses indolence, and selfish 
pleasures, and vulgar comfort, will alas! give back to 
his Creator at the last perhaps not even his one talent 
in a napkin; perhaps, alas! nothing but “the dust ef 
his body and the shipwreck of his soul.” 

5. Another admirable feature of his life was that this 
fine power of will, this battle-brunt and manhood of 
his nature, was undaunted by difficulties. 

Truly if he had feared difficulties, he would not have 
died an acknowledged leader of men. A Jew, the son 
of an author of limited means, without rank, without 
connections, without public-school training, without 
university education, not even baptized till he was 
about fourteen, beginning life as an articled clerk, long 
hampered by debts, with no advantages of person, with 
no overwhelming power of oratory, with some disad- 
vantages of manner, he yet determined to become the 
leader of the proudest aristocracy in the world. 

By steady perseverance, by genius, by patience, by 
watchfulness, by inextinguishable resolve and daring, 
he burst his way through all these thorny obstacles, 
and died an Earl, a Knight of the Garter, a man who 
had swayed cabinets and parliaments and foreign con- 








gresses, the friend of his sovereign and the favorite of 
the nation. 
And I think that one reason why the people of Eng- 
| land admired and loved him, whatever may have been 
his faults, was because of this resolution, which 
| ploughed its way through so many rude detractions, 
| and would uot be subdued even by failures, 
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In opening life, his mistakes, his inconsistencies, | 
his quarrels, were such as would have crushed any 
ordinary man. But he never quailed, though he 
had to fight, often singlehanded, against a multi- 
tude of most formidable antagonists. 

When his first speech, in the House of Com- | 











but as dust in the night. They do not last; they 
are but the more splendid toys of grown-up chil- 
dren. They are but emptiness and vexation of 
spirit, and we have no reason to regret that they 
are beyond the reach of most of us. 

But things infinitely more precious and enduring | 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


mons, was met by every possible manifestation of 
opposition and ridicule, and at last drowned in 
uproar, every one knows how, stopping in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, he lifted his hand and cried in 
the full tones of a voice which rose above the tu- 
mult,— | 
“I have begun several times many things, and 
yet have often succeeded at last. I will sit down | 
now, but the time will come when you SHALL hear 
me!” | 
“Was I,” he said, in recounting the incident | 
to his constituents at Maidstone, “to yield to this 
insulting derision like a child or a poltroon? No; | 
when I sat down, I sent them my defiance. There 
are emergencies in which it becomes necessary to 
show that a man will not be crushed. I trust I| 
showed, under unparalleled interruption, the spirit | 
of a man and the generosity of a combatant who | 
does not soon lose his temper.” | 
He fulfilled his own prophecy. | 





For years he 
fought unquelled the losing battle of a minority, 
often querulous and often disheartened, of which 
he was always the leader and never the slave. 
When he was driven from office in 1852, by the de- 
feat of his Budget, he lett the House at early dawn 
as gay and fresh as if he had achieved a great vic- 
tory. 


Let young men at least learn from him not to 


be easily daunted. The world comes round for 


him who knows how to wait, and as for difficul- | 


ties to the young man and to the strong will, they 
ought to be no more than the threads of gossamer, 
sparkling with dewdrops, which we break away 
by thousands as we stride through the morning 
fields. 

I will mention but one more characteristic of this 
eminent man: it was that even from boyhood he 
aimed at nothing short of the highest power, call 
it personal ambition if you will, and admit that 
personal ambition, unless it be redeemed by purer 
motives, is an earthliness and an infirmity. Yet 
admit also that, when a man does aspire, it is well 
that he should aim at something loftier than the 
sluggish ease of the suburban villa, or the com- 
fortable vulgarity of the selfish millionnaire. 

Speaking to youths at Manchester, Lord Bea- 
consfield said, “1 give to them that counsel which 
I have ever given to youth. 
I believe that the youth who does not /ook up, will 
look down, and that the spirit which does not dare 
to soar is destined, perhaps, to grorel.” 

But it was not a purely selfish ambition to which 
he urged them. ‘You will be called,” he said, ‘‘to 
great duties. Remember what has been done for 
you. Remember that when the inheritance de- 
volves upon you, vou are not only to enjoy, but to 
improve. Yoy will some day succeed to the high 
places of this great community. Recollect those 
who lighted the way for you; and when you nave 
wealth, when you have authority, when you have 


man progress to educated man.” 


I will add but one last word. Earthly success 


I tell them to aspire. | 


are within the reach of us all—even peace with 
God, and a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man. 

The energy which may fail to win the rewards 
which men envy may place us on a mountain- 
height from which we can look down on the inch- 
high distinctions of this passing world. 

“Why do ye toil to register your names 
On icy pillars which soon melt away ? 
True honor is not here.” 
Canon F. W. FARRAR. 


ee 
SOUL-ENDEAVOR. 


There are blessings weightier than ore; 
Pleasures brighter than the costly gem; 
Joys like pearls which stud a diadem; 
Hopes which thrill the heart forevermore, 
These are won by soul-endeavor; 
Treasures these which perish never. 

F. T. POMEROY. 


——-_——_~++or— 
REFORMS IN SPAIN. 


The maxim that “happy is the nation which has no 
history,” has been strikingly exemplified in Spain 
during the past few years. That country seems 
to have fallen on a peaceful and uneventful era 
such as it never knew before. The history of 
Spain, down to the time that the present King as- 
cended the throne, was an almost constant succes- 
sion of revolts, revolutions, plots and treasons. 

But under Alfonso the nation seems to have ac- 
quired a large degree of constitutional liberty. 
The rebellion of the Carlists, which so long kept 


religious rite, and cannot be performed by civil 
magistrates. 

The present Liberal Cabinet have proposed laws 
giving equal rights to persons of all religious 
creeds ; removing many of the most unjust restric- 
tions on the press; establishing trial by jury ; and 
legalizing civil marriages. 

What is specially to be noted is, that the politi- 
cal changes for the better which are thus taking 
place in Spain, are being brought about, not by 
conspiracy, intrigue, or violence, but as the result 
of calm and orderly discussion and of patriotic im- 
pulses guided by political good sense. 

We can scarcely recognize in that tranquil coun- 
try, apparently pursuing a steady path to a higher | 
political lite, the old, turbulent, priest and soldier- | 
ridden Spain of fifty, or even thirty years ago. It | 
looks, indeed, very much as if Spain, far trom | 
sinking into the oblivion of Egypt and Greece, | 
were really about to renew her youth, and to grad- | 
ually revive, under the sunlight of liberty, her for- | 
mer energies and power. 

It matters little, perhaps, whether she attains 
renewed national vigor as a Monarchy or as a Re- 
public. Freedom and progress may be secured 
under the one form of government as under the 
other; and young King Alfonso has already given 
ample proof of his willingness to reign in accord- 
ance with the wishes of his subjects, and to accept 
the reforms which the progressive statesmen of the 
day decide to be wise and necessary. 





—__ +o, 
WORKING AND WAITING. 
A mightier hand, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the clusters on the vine, 
And make the fields with harvest shine. 
Man can but work; God can create; 
But they who work, and watch, and wait, 
Have their reward, though it come late. 
ANON. 


Se 
TWENTY YEARS OF FREEDOM. 

Slavery in the United States finally ceased to 
exist on the 18th day of December, 1865, when 
President Andrew Johnson proclaimed that the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution had | 
been only ratified by twenty-seven States, being | 
three-fourths of the whole number of the States 
then in the Union. 

But slavery had practically ceased nearly three 
years before, on the Ist day of January, 1863, 
when President Lincoln had proclaimed emancipa- 
tion as a war measure in ail the then insurgent 
States of the Union. 

The war was “about slavery.” The people of 
the South complained of the disposition of the 
North to interfere with their “domestic institu- 
tions.” Out of the resolution on the one side not 
to allow the general Government to interpose 
against slavery, and on the other side not to per- 
mit the slave States to extend the “institution” 
into free territory, grew discussion, secession and 
war. 

From the very beginning of the struggle Presi- 
dent Lincoln was urged to declare the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. But he refused. He knew then, 
and we know now, that the time had not come. 
The great object was to save the Union. In a very 
remarkable letter addressed by the President to 
Horace Greeley, in the summer of 1862, he said,— 

“My paramount object is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it. If I could save it by freeing all the slaves, 
I would do it. If I could do it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do that.” 

Exactly a month later, on September 22, 1862, 
he startled the country by a proclamation in which 
he announced that on the lst of January following 
all persons then held as slaves in any State contin- 
uing in rebellion should be free. 

Those were the dark days of the war. The Con- 
federate forces had invaded the State of Maryland, 
and although their campaign had failed at Antie- 
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Spain in turmoil, and occasionally plunged her 
into anarchy, has died out. Cuba has been re- 
duced to submission, and law and order apparent- 
ly reign throughout the peninsula. 

Within recent years, too, a group of statesmen 
has arisen in Spain, bent on securing large politi- 
cal and social reforms. 

| conspicuous is Sefior Castelar, who, for a short 
| time, was President of the Republic which existed 
| in Spain in the years 1873 and 1874. Castelar is a 
| profound student of political systems, especially 
that of the United States. He is, besides, an ora- 
tor of rare persuasive eloquence. 

Other statesmen of liberal minds and tendencies 
are Canovas del Castillo and Sagasta, the present 
Premier. These men are the leaders, it is true, of 
different parties ; but they each seem to be inspired 
with a spirit of political progress. 

While Castelar still hopes to restore a Republic, 
and wishes to model Spain on the federal system 
of States which he has always so admired in this 
country, Sagasta is busy devising and proposing 
reforms which will make the monarchy as free 
and popular as a Republic could be. 
| Spain is still behind most other European States 


| 


| 


in its political and administrative institutions ; and | 


there is certainly a great need of the reforms which 


are now being so earnestly discussed in her Par- | 
power, let it not be said that you were deficient in liament. She is still wanting in that religious lib- | 
public virtue or public spirit. When the torch is | erty and equality which, in other lands, have re- | 
delivered to you, do you also light the path of hu- | placed the old distinctions between churches and 


sects. 


Among these the most | 


tam, they had been permitted to withdraw in safe- 
| ty to Virginia. The marvellous union of North- 
| ern sentiment in favor of the war had disappeared, 
| and political division had reappeared. 

Whether the September proclamation was the 
-ause of it or not, the opposition to Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration was generally successful in the 
elections of that year, and the year 1862 closed 
gloomily for the hopes of the people of the North. 

But Mr. Lincoln persisted. On the New Year’s 
Day of 1863 appeared the promised proclamation. 
Enumerating the States within which rebellion ex- 
isted, he ordered and declared that all persons 
held as slaves within them ‘‘are and henceforward 
shall be free.” ‘‘And upon this act,” he said, “sin- 
cerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted 
by the Constitution upon military necessity, I in- 
voke the considerate judgment of mankind and 
the gracious favor of Almighty God.” 

It was the turning-point of the war. The years 
which followed saw the Northern people reunited 
in their zeal for a united country, and their armies 
victorious. At the very time the September proc- 
lamation was issued, people were talking of and 
commending a plan to raise fifty thousand soldiers 
for Gen. Fremont, who was expected to end the 
war in the Southwest in ninety days. 

That was nonsense. In 1863 the people fully 
realized the magnitude of the task, and set about 
it with grim determination. They succeeded. The 


Millions of people regret what accompanied aboli- 
tion; few regret abolition itself. 

How have the colored people employed their 
freedom? Certainly they have not become the 
equals of the whites in general education, civiliza- 
tion, and political wisdom. Anybody who ex- 
pected them to do so must have been short-sighted. 

But it cannot be denied that they have made 
very satisfactory progress. They attempted more 
than they could accomplish in the government of 
the Southern States. Now they are feeling their 
way towards better things. 

It would be untrue to say that the old habits of 
slavery have been abandoned. But the colored 
people, as a class, are becoming more industrious, 
more self-reliant, more prudent, and better ob- 
servers of the law. They are learning the lesson 
that with the rights of men they have received also 
an obligation to discharge men’s duties. Many of 
them are hungry for knowledge. As time passes 
they will be better fitted to exercise and enjoy the 
privileges and blessings of freemen. 
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BAD SHAME AND GOOD SHAME, 
Miss Mitford relates a curious 
shame. 


instance of false 
She was dining at the house of Mr. John Wal- 
ter, the founder of the London 7imes, then an old man 
retired from active business. She describes him as 
“the shyest of men,”’ and one who had the foible to be 
ashamed of his former occupation of printer and jour- 
nalist. 

This weakness was so well-known to his friends that, 
although the 7imes was already the first journal in 
Europe, they never mentioned its name in his hearing. 

On the occasion just teferred to, one of the company 
was Thomas Moore, in the heyday of his celebrity, 
both as a poet and as a diner-out. He arrived with Mr. 
Barnes, the editor of the 7imes, who introduced him 
to Mr. Walter. 

Finding himself thus in the society of two men, re- 
nowned for their connection with journalism and to- 
tally ignorant of the foible of Mr. Walter, the poet 
launched at once into the subject that seemed to him 
the most suitable to the company, namely, the great 
and famous 7i:es newspaper. 

The proprietor and the editor both sat “in agony” as 
the brilliant talker kept on during the whole dinner, 
conversing of nothing but the great paper, alluding 
freely to noted occurrences in its history, and baffling 
all attempts of the journalists present to “sink the 
shop.” The rest of the company were extremely di- 
verted by the comic situation. 

Miss Mitford soon after took an opportunity to ex- 
plain to the author of “Lalla Rookh” the mishap of 
which he had been the innocent cause. 

“T am very glad,” said Moore, ‘that I made the mis- 
take. They deserve it for being ashamed of what, 
rightly considered, is an honor.” 

It seems an odd weakness in an old man to be ashamed 
of the one thing that made him important and interest- 
ing; but itis by no means an uncommon trait. The 
French are wise in making a distinction between good 
shame and bad shame; good shame having a guilty 
cause, and bad shame an innocent one. 

Bad shame is often far more intense than the virtuous 
shame which we feel at bad actions. A noted author 
observed, the other day, that he had never in his whole 
life experienced such agonizing pangs of shame as when 
he was forced to wear at school an old-fashioned check- 
apron, when no other boy wore one. He declared that, 
for years after, he could not even think of it without 
hot ears and flaming cheeks. 

Most persons have a mental reservoir of this bad 
shame. It is an accumulation of weakness that is not 
creditable either to one’s manhood or to his good sense. 
The best remedy is to open it. Let in the air and the 
light. If the weakness assumes the form of intense 
pride of position or of character, take opportunities 
of modestly mentioning that your great-uncle was 
a travelling tinker, or that your grandmother took 
in washing, or, that your father commenced life in 
patched pantaloons. This course of treatment is a spe- 
cific. The acuteness of the bad shame will be dead- 
ened, and you can expend your penitence upon more 
sensible objects—the things of which you ought to be 
ashamed. 
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LOUISE MICHEL. 

Private letters from Paris describe Louise Michel, 
the Communist, as one of the most dramatic figures in 
that city of strong contrasts in human types. 

An American lately gained admission to a meeting 
of Anarchists, and states that the disorderly mob be- 
came suddenly silent, as if magnetized, when a delicate 
little woman, dressed in black, walked forward on 
the platform and made a gentle motion of appeal for 
quiet. 

She had a pale, immobile face, without a trace of ex- 
citement in it. She spoke with her eyes closed, her 
hands clasped hanging before her. Her voice was low 
and soft, and she kept time to its: monotonous cadence 
by a slow rocking to and fro of her body. 

In this gentle, even monotone she poured out vindic- 
tive denunciations of her enemies and those fierce ad- 
jurations to murder that appall even the most brutal of 
her associates. 

This woman is the high-priestess of murder in 
France. Whatever we may think of the truth or fal- 
sity of her political convictions, there is no doubt as 
to the enginery with which she would propel them; it 
is assassination, pure and simple. 

She lives, it is stated, in a filthy garret, where, 
wrapped in a man’s surtout, both ragged and dirty, 
she sits writing, surrounded by disorderly heaps of 
books and papers. 

There is, however, one corner of the garret which is 
carefully scrubbed and dusted. There, on a little bed, 
white and clean, lies a withered old woman, who orders 
the terrible Louise about as “Ma petite,” and whose 
orders are instantly and scrupulously obeyed. Her 

passionate love for her old mother is the one human 








war ended, and slavery ended with it. 
| 


If the almost unanimous declaration of the 
The press in Spain remains under a severe cen- | Southern people may be trusted, and we think it 


trait in this cold, implacable Petroleuse. 

When, on her return from the galleys, a great ban- 
| quet was given to her, she slipped away from it by a 
back door to find the poor old woman in her attic; and 


does not and cannot satisty. If any man be not| sorship; while trial by jury does not yet exist | may, there is hardly a person in the land who | now, when she is writing out her plans of wholesale 


at peace with God, then wealth, power, fame, are | there. Marriages must still be solemnized by a | would now raise his hand to have slavery restored. | bloodshed, she will throw down the pen and fly te 
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bring the soupe maigre, or gruel, and to pet la pauvre 
naman. 
“God,” says the Arab proverb, “has set His sign- | 
manual somewhere on the worst of men.” 
| 


HOW QUEEN BESS ATE. | 

A reader of Kenilworth is apt to grow enthusiastic | 
over the days of “good Queen Bess” and her brilliant 
court. If, however, he wishes to know how thorough- | 
ly Scott’s magic pen has bewildered him, let him read 
any history which reveals the style in which the Queen 
and her court lived. He would be surprised to find 
that such were her surroundings that few of the labor- 
ing class of to-day would endure them. 

The serving was of the roughest kind. Huge joints 
of meat were brought to the table on the roasting spits. 
The carver held the meat with one hand while he cut 
it with the other, and the guests helped themselves with 
their fingers. After eating what they wished, they 
threw the remnants to the dogs and cats under the 
table. 

There were no forks with which to take up the meat 
and no plates to hold it. Huge slices of bread served 
for plates, and were called trenchers. These became 
soaked with gravy, and were often eaten with relish; 
if left, they were gathered in a basket and given to the 
poor. 

The furnishing of the immense palaces correspond- 
ed with the rudeness of the tables. The rooms were 
large and lofty, but uncarpeted, with floors covered 
with nothing better than rushes. 

The furniture was scanty, indicating little taste in 
style or execution, and the great rooms looked bare 
and cheerless. The homes of New England mechanics 
to-day are far more comfortable than the palace of the 
great English Queen. 

Yet they did a great deal of good work in those days 
of rude living. It was the brilliant age of English lit- 
erature and statesmanship. There was much “high | 
thinking” then, showing that mental and moral causes | 
are more operative on men than physical causes. 
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SCENE IN A POLICE-COURT. 

A correspondent of the Companion dropped into a 
city police-court the other day, and was much amused 
by some of the judicial proceedings. His Honor the 
judge was a quiet, slow-spoken man, who, from habit 
and long familiarity with his daily duties, had acquired 
a nervous, emphatic manner in conducting the routine 
of the court. The general formula was as follows: 

Judge (addressing prisoner)—You are charged with 
being indecently intoxicated. Do you plead guilty, or 
not guilty? 

Prisoner—Guilty. 

“Have you ever been here before?” 

“No, sir.” 

*T sentence you to pay a fine of two dollars and costs. 
Nert !” 

This dialogue was repeated rapidly and without al- 
teration, for perhaps ten o1 twelve times, until a man 
appeared who seemed uncertain in regard to his name. 
In response to a question from the judge, he answered, 
somewhat disrespectfully,— 

“Me name is John McDermot, or McDavitt, an’ it 
don’t make no difference which!”’ 

“Well,” said the judge, ‘“‘which will you have it?” 

“IT don’t care!” 

The judge looked sharply at him a moment and then 
said, in his usual hard, dry tone,— 

“You may care later, sir. Nert.” 

The “next’”’ wae a woman. The court went through 
the usual formula until the question was asked,— 

“Have you ever been here before?” 

The answer was, “No, yer Honor, I haven’t been 
here before at all, since a week ago yisterday, and I 
haven’t drank a drop since thin!” 

But the quick decree came, “I sentence you to pay a 
fine of four dollars and costs. Next!” 





Senet 
“BRIGGS DID DO IT.” 

Lord Macaulay’s definition of politeness, “Benevo- 
lence in trifles,"’ was once impressively illustrated by 
that good governor and excellent Christian gentleman, 
George N. Briggs, of Massachusetts. 

One day, while walking on the main street of Pitts- 
field, he was overtaken by a shower. Stepping into a 
store, he stood in the doorway, umbrella in hand, wait- 
ing for the shower to pass away. 

Just then a young colored woman came along. She 
was well-dressed, but, apparently, was toc timid to seek 
the shelter offered by the open stores As she stood, 
irresolute, Governor Briggs noticed her distress, and, 
stepping forward, spread his umbrella over her, and 
insisted upon her taking it. 

A few days after the governor’s death, this incident 
was mentioned at a social gathering, by a gentleman 
who had witnessed it. One of the company—a young 
man, who did not sympathize with the general admira- 
tion which the anecdote excited— exclaimed petu- 
lantly,— 

“Why, anybody could have done that!” 

“Yes,” rejoined the witty Dr. John Todd, “but Gov- 
ernor Briggs did do it!” 

The silence of the youth showed that he apprehended 
the force of Dr. Todd’s emphasis on the ‘‘did.” 
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EQUALITY IN SCHOOL. 

Foreigners who visit Boston are usually shown its 
public schools. The prominent impression made upon 
them by the sight is, that it is the only large city where 
the children of the rich and the poor are so generally 
educated together. 
Some years ago, Lady Amberly, an intelligent Eng- 
lish woman, visited the Boston Girls’ High School. The 
first thing that attracted her attention was the intellec- 
tual appearance of the pupils. Then she noticed their 
lady-like carriage and air of good-breeding. 


“I suppose,” she said, to the head master, ‘that 


these are children of your more wealthy classes?” 
“All classes are represented here, madam,” 
swered the master. 


ter of a merchant, and the other of a working-man.” 
“T really see no difference in their appearance,” 


his assent to her remark, that the methods of such a 
| school were, on the whole, the best for society and for 


| not written plainly on either his passport or his port- 


an- 
“Do you see those two pupils 
promenading together? One of those girls is the daugh- 


said 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 











the social elevation of the children. 
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“SOLID LEATHER.” 

An English tourist on the Continent, reaching the 
town of Sesto Calende on the Austrian frontier, had a 
brief encounter with the baggage-examiner that gave 
him something to laugh over. The tourist’s name was 


t 


manteau, and the German official could not read it so 


results as the best practical Dyer. 
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as to insert it in the copy he was obliged to make, ac- 
cording to regulation, to be handed over to the courier. 
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He took the passport to its owner and pointing to the 
words ‘‘Sam’] Leader,”’—inscribed in rather blind, run- 
ning hand,—asked if that was his name. 


Receiving an affirmative reply, he requested Mr. 
Leader to pronounce it, which he did. The receiver of 
customs was still as much in the dark as ever, and 
shrugging his shoulders, inveighed, with a few Teuton- 
ic execrations, against the hieroglyphic character of the 
English running hand, and began to examine the out- 
side of the portmanteau of which he had overhauled 
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the interior. 

The courier meanwhile (who protested he was bound 
to minute-time) was beseeching him to make short 
work of it, and hand him up the new way-bill contain- 
ing all his passengers’ names. 

Just at this moment the Austrian, who had been 
stooping over the lock of the portmanteau, sprang up, 
ran into his little smoky office, added some writing to 
the way-bill, and came out all sunshine and smiles to 
place the passport in Mr. Leader’s hand and the way 
bill in the courier’s, exclaiming, ‘*Adles recht !”” (all 
right) and wishing him a safe journey onward 

He even nodded facetiously to Mr. ieee, nel seemed 
to chuckle over something very satisfactory t 0 his feel. 
ings, assuming the aspect of a man who had proved 
himself more knowing than his company thought him 
to be. 

When the mail sto 
Mr. Leader asked th 
way-biil. 

“T should like to see,’ said he, ‘‘what mark or re. 
mark that bothering fellow put against my name, after 
all the demur he made at Sesto Calende.” 

The courier handed over to him the way-bill, and 
Mr. Leader found himself included in the list of pas- 
sengers to Milan under the name of Solid Leather! 
The Austrian official had discovered the maker’s 
brand somewhere on the meta] mountings of the port- 
manteau, and jumped at the conclusion that it was the 
owner’s name. 


ped to change cars at Gallarate, 
e courier to show him the new 
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A HUMAN ELEPHANT. 

During the war, the Treasury Department had an 
elephant on its hands in the persor of a brother of the 
famous John Brown He was a harmless, garrulous 
old man, who had been detailed to almost every bu- 
reau, and dismissed from each as incompetent and in- 
subordinate. His delight was to stand in a corridor 
and pour a strear of talk upon any one who would lis- 
ten to him. 

He was —— at one time in the office of the 
Light-House Board, of which Admiral Shubrick was 
the acting chief. Brown had the habit of sitting with 
his feet elevated upon a table even in the presence of 
his official superiors. 

He was remonstrated with, and told that he ought, 
at least, to resume a decent position when Admiral 
Shubrick entered the room. 

**] don’t see why I should,” he answered; “the Ad- 
miral don’t take down his feet when I come in!” 

Once Admiral Shubrick, — to send him out with 
a communication, asked h 

“Mr. Brown, do you know where the Navy Depart- 
ment is?” 

*“No,” answered Brown. 

ae you know where the War Department is?” 


“Do you know where Wilder’s Building is?” 


ow rel, 2 emphatically demanded the old admiral, 
“hat do you know? 

“IT knew,” coolly replied Brown, “that Admiral Davis 
is a gentleman.” 

Brown had to be abated. And so he was aj 
keeper of a_light-house, situated upon a rock. 
the coast of North Carolina. 
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THE SUBSTITUTE FOR GENIUS. 
A young man who wishes to rise sometimes finds 
himself weighed down by the consciousness that he is 
not a genius. Such a one may be encouraged by an 
anecdote of an eminent Scottish artist, David Wilkie. 
While he was a student of art, his instructor quoted a 
remark cf Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of the foremost of 
English painters: 


pointed 
bar off 





“Tf you have genius, industry will improve it; if you 
have none, industry will supply its place.” 
Wilkie treasured up the words. “I will be very in- 
dustrious,” he said to himself, “for I know I have not 
genius.” Acting upon this resolution, he gave himself 
to his art, and in a few years the public recognized 
that he had both genius and industry. 

Another anecdote shows how thoroughly he carried 
out his habit of industry even in those things which 
are considered trifles. His pictures brought him into 
notice, and he was invited to London parties. 

When a lad he had danced reels and country dances, 
but he was ignorant as to the quadrilles just then intro- 
duced. With characteristic energy he set himself to 
study them under the instruction of a dancing-maaster. 

Knowing that his mind was not quick in learning, he 
drew ground-plans and elevations of the new dances to 
aid his memory in retaining the lessons of the master. 
He acted on the wise maxim, that what was worth do- 
ing at all was worth doing well. 

Perhaps some youth may be encouraged by these an. 
ecdotes to form those habits of industry which are the 
best substitute for genius, and without which genius 
often proves a Jack o’ Lantern. 
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WHERE THE IMMIGRANTS COME FROM. 

Between January Ist and September 30th, 1882, 394,- 
812 immigrants landed at Castle Garden. There were 
more than three times as many Germans as any others, 
the most numerous after them being the Irish. 


The Germans numbered 159,611 and the Irish 45,650. 
Of the remainder 37,675 came from Sweden, 33,530 
from England, 22,505 from Italy, 14,913 from Russia, 
9,312 from Switzerland, and 3,573 from France. The 
unusually large number from England, and the small 
number from France, are remarkable. From Norway 
came 13,821, from Denmark 11,342, from the Nether- 
lands 6,606, from Spain 1,209, from Austria 2,144, from 
Hungary 6,913, from Bohemia 6,227, and from the West 
Indies 1,351. 

These ‘figures have been kindly given to us by Mr. 
H. J. Jackson, Secretary of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration. 
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Youne hopeful, aged six, who is showing a visitor 
his drawing-room, containing alleged representations 
of a “bird” and a “horse,” as indicated words un- 
derneath the drawings: 





Lady Amberly, calling the attention of her husband to 


them. He wasa reticent person, the son of ord Johr 


Russell; but before they left the building he gained 








“These are my worst drawings, Mr. Smith.” 
Mr. Smith—Indeed, Tommy! and where are your 


| other ones? 
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Practical Home Industry, No. 2. 
For several years it has been a study with us to fur- 
nish our subscribers the means for Practical Home In- 
dustries. This Improved Aensington Stamping Uutfit 
Jor Art Embroidery is one of the results of our efforts. 
FOUR WAYS 
by which money may be earned by ladies owning this 
Stamping Outfit: 
ist. By teaching the Art to others. Most teachers get 
) cents per lesson for each pupil. 2d. By doing stamp- 
ing for those who do not have an outfit. 3d. By doing 
Art Embroidery for others. 4th. By selling Embroidered 
articles. 
LAST BUT NOT LEAST, 
you can make your home beautiful and attractive. 
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Our Improved Outfit now consists of: 


10 Parchment Stamping Patterns (full size), L 
Illustrated Lesson Book, 2 Boxes Stamping 
Powder, 2 Embroidery Needles, 1 Distributing 
Pad, 10 Cards Embroidery Silk, 1 Large Em- 
broidery Initial for Pillow Shams, Chair 
Backs, &c., 1 Wreath and Corner Ornaments 
for Pillow Shams, &c. 

“Art Embroidery” is one of the most practicable and 
profitable home industries in which ladies can engage. 
Knowing its great popularity, we have arranged this 
Outfit which would cost at retail $2.25, but which we of- 
fer for only $1.00. 

The Hand-Book of Embroidery we give with 
the Outfit was published by the Royal School of Art 
Needlework at South Kensington, England, at a cost of 
$2.0 each. We have reproduced and published much 
that is valuable in this book and give with the Outfit. 


AN EXTRA OFFER. 


The famous French Knot Stitch is now very popular in 
the United States. We have this week published an il- 
lustrated lesson showing how to make this popular 
stitch. We include this Lessor. with the Outfit. Teachers 
charge $3.00 for teaching this stitch. Price of the com- 
plete Outfit only $1.00 and 10 cents for postage. 

In ordering, state what initial you want, and which 
colors of silk. 

P. 8.—To any one already having this Outfit we will 
send free the lesson describing the French Knot Stitch 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
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THE POPE ME'G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


HEADACHES 


Are generally induced by Indigestion, 





Foul Stom- 


ach, Costiveness, Deficient Circulation, or some 


Derangement of the Liver and Digestive Sys- 


tem. 


Sufferers will find relief by the use of 


to stimulate the stomach and produce a regular daily 


movement of the bowels. By their action on these or 


gans, AYER’s PILLs divert the blood from the brain, 


and relieve and cure all forms of Congestive anid 
Bilious 


Sick Headache; and by 


Nervous Headache, Headache, and 


keeping the bowels free, 
and preserving the system in a healthful condition, they 


insure immunity from future attacks. Try 


Ayer’s Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Be It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to. the 
eye, and plants on the pale check of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t#- Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 25 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented, 
t?- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALF. 7. 
{t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system 
‘or the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Cc ‘ca is unsurpassed, 
IA E. PINKH AM’S V EGETABLE COM- 
POUN D is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Pri rice Six bottles for $5. Sent by nu ul 
in the form of pitts. ‘also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, 1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham free- 
ly answe all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 
Re. family should be without L YDIA FE, PINKHAMS 
LIVER PILLS. ley cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver, 25 cents per box, 
t2” Sold by all Druggists. 29 
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FERRIC ODYLINE. 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 
The Highest Form of Electricity. 


THOU SANDS OF PERSONS 
Are now writhing in Disease, all of whom 
date the contraction of 
their different mal- 
adies_ from the 
catching of a 
cold from 


DAMP OR COLD FEET. 


“Keep the feet warm and 
the head cool” is an axiom as 
old as the hills, and yet it is as 
true to-day as at any period in 
the world’s history. 


Ferric Odyline Insoles 
Will prevent or Cure 
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Stand on ice all day, yet have 
WARM FEET by wearing 
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Cold feet an impossibility, 
and many diseases permanent- 
ly cured by 
FERRIC ODYLINE. 
Mysterious law our world con- 
rols. 
To man unknown, by all un- 
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But science circumscribed the 
vO1e8, 

And gave us Ferric Odyline. 
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50 cents by the 
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842 Broadway, New York. 

To Families, 6 pairs for $2.50. State size wanted and 
whether for ladies or gentlemen. Stamps taken. 
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For the Companion. 
A WINTER SCENE. 
The earth is wrapped in one white dream of snow, 
The crescent, like a broken shield of gold, 


Lies on those purple depths where star-flowers grow, 
And shines with lambent beams across the wold. 





O’er far horizon-lines the mountains lift 
Their crags against the cold unfathomed sky, 
Encased with snow, in many a marble drift, 
Like monuments of centuries passed by. 


Through ghostly forest aisles where not a leaf 
Flecks with its emerald green the frosty boughs, 

The haunting winds, with swelling tales of grief, 
The frozen trees from heavy dreams arouse. 





And sudden by the moonlight’s amber beams 

A band of sile nt wolves spee d through the snow, 
As over sorrow’s pillow troubled dreams 

From slumber’s unknown borders come and go, 


Far from a distant wilderness of wood 

The fearless owl laughs at the reed hour; 
Then silence broods upon the solitude 

And wraps the midnight in her sole mn power. 


A shadow falls on all the hills around, 
nd hidden is the moon's far-spreading light, 
As o’er the skies with all their stars profound, 


The clouds float by like dreamy swans of night. 





The shadowy hour melts into purple day ; 
And through Aurora’s fields of azure air, 
The crimson stream of morning pours its way, 
And tints the snow-clad hills in colors rare. 





And soon beneath a golden atmosphere 
The twinkling crystals of the starry snow, 

Like rainbow-flashing diamonds, bright and clear, 
For miles outspread set all the fields aglow. 





And sharp and strong the north wind fills the skies, 
And sifts and smooths the downy seas of white, 
Till Nature wipes the sorrow froni her eyes, 
And smiles to see her word so pure and bright. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
ter 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE CAUSES. 

The celebration in Philadelphia of the bi-cen- 
tennial anniversary William Penn’s landing, 
brought to light many singular bits of history con- 
cerning the great proprietor. Among them was 
the story of his grandfather, Capt. Penn, who, when 
a poor mate on a vessel, captured and brought to 
England a pair of Tetuan hawks, which he pre- 
sented to the king. 

Charles, who-was inordinately fond of the sport 
of hawking, was so pleased with the gift, that he 
gave letters of protection to Penn to trade at Tet- 
uan and to buy hawks and horses for the court. 

Penn became wealthy. 


of 


His son entered the navy 
high in the service, was made admiral, and so was 
able to bring to his son, William Penn, a royal gift 
of the province of Pennsylvania. 

If it had not been for the Tetuan hawks, some 
other man than William Penn would have made 
the “Holy Experiment,” 
all. 

Let us go farther back. If we may believe tra- 
dition, a game of chess lost by Isabella to Ferdi- 
nand turned the irritable King into a good-hu- 
mored listener to her petition on behalf of the 
Genoese adventurer, with his mad talk of a short 
route to India, and so gave the New World to us. 

What if the wind had been from the south in- 
stead of the north-east during the last days of his 
voyage, and he had landed on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts instead of that of St. Thomas? New 
England would then probably have been Catholic, 
and Spain would have stamped her character and 
her religion on the United States instead of on 
Mexico! 

If a shrewd politician at Chicago had not en- 
tered the Convention in 1859, carrying a rail, 
would Lincoln have been nominated with such en- 
thusiasm ? Would the Southern States have seced- 
ed? Would the Civil War have been fought? 
Would the slaves now be free? Who can say? It 
is easy to trace back great results to trivial causes, 
to say an inch in the length of Cleopatra’s 
would have changed the destiny of Europe. 

It is easier to see the trivial cause than the Hand 
behind which directs them. But His purposes are 
accomplished at last, whether the instrument be 
small or great, and that purpose is the elevation of 
humanity from one generation to another. 


if it was ever made at 


nose 


+o 
POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

Even a superficial reader of Shakespeare is 
struck by the prominence which he gives to con- 
science. The great dramatist knew, cither from 
personal ex perience or from imagination’s insight, 
the terrible power of the human conscience, when 
stirred by the consciousness of guilt. 

Hundreds of murderers, since Lady Macbeth, 
have uttered her pathetic exclamation: “All the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand.” “O coward conscience, how dost thou 
afflict me!” has been the moan of not a few ty- 
rants, since humpback Richard’s day. 

An illustration, similar in kind, though differ- 
ing in dramatic interest, to that which Shakes- 
peare gives of conscience’s afflicting, paralyzing 
power, occurred once at a fair in Wales. 

For years it had been the custom to hold a great 
fair at Rhuddlan on the Lord’s Day. Farmers 
went there to hire laborers; crowds of rough la- 
borers waited there to be hired. It was also a 
great market-day, whereon men sold their cattle 
and produce. Inns’ doors were wide open, and in 
scores of booths could be heard the sound of rev- 
elry. It was a wild scene of traffic and dissipa- 
tion. 


Into the midst of this fair there came, one day, 
a young man of solemn mien. Taking his stand 
on the steps of the chief tavern, he began to pray 
with a loud voice. There was something in his 
grave, compassionate petitions that arrested the 
attention of farmers and laborers. They stopped 
in the midst of their bargaining to listen 

Then the young preacher, taking for his text, 
“Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy,” 
began his sermon by announcing to the astonished 
crowd that he had come to open upon them “the 
whole ten cannon of Sinai.” 

The preacher’s denunciations were so terrible 


| that the crowd seemed to stand at the foot of the 
| mount “that burned with fire.” 








One man had just bought a sickle. As he lis- 
tened to the preacher, his arm seemed paralyzed, 
and the sickle fell to the ground. He feared to 
stoop to pick it up with the other hand, lest that, 
too, should be paralyzed. 

The multitude of farmers and laborers were 
panic-stricken. The fair was broken up and never 
again held on the Lord’s Day. The man who let 
his sickle drop became changed in character and 
lived, to old age, a religious life. 

en 
ABOUT WITNESSES. 

Witnesses are sworn to tell “the truth, the whole 
truth’and nothing but the truth.”” The way in which 
they observe their oath classifies them. 

The ‘“too-willing’” witness tells all he knows and 
much more. He forgets that he has sworn to tell “‘noth- 
ing but the truth.” In contrast with him is the “exact” 
witness, who is also known as the ‘“‘slow” witness. He 
don’t commit himself to an answer until he has weighed 
every word. 

One of this class was cross-examined as to his dis- 
tance from a certain place. “I was just four yards, 
two feet and six inches off,” he answered, perempto- 
rily. 

“How came you to be so exact in this matter, my 
friend?” asked the lawyer. 

“Because I expected some fool would ask me, and 
so I measured the distance.” 


The “thick-headed” witness is usually evasive in his 
answers. He intends to tell “the truth,” but his mind 
is so hazy that the sharpest questions fail to bring dis- 
tinct answers from him. 

At a trial for assault and battery, a witness was 
asked,— 

“Tid you see the prisoner throw the stone?” 

“IT saw a stone, and I’ze pretty sure the prisoner 
throwed it,” answered the witness, cautiously. 

‘Was it a large stone?” 

*T should say it was a largish stone.” 

“What was its size?” 

“T should say a sizable stone.’ 

“Can’t you answer exactly as to how big it was?” 

“T should say it was a stone of some bigness.” 

“C an’t you give the jury some idea of how big it 
was?’ 

“Why, as near as I can recollect, it was something of 
a stone.” 

“Can’t you compare it with some other object?” 

“Why, if Iw - to compare it, so as to give some no- 
tion of the stone, I should say it wur as large as a luinp 
o’ chalk 

That will do,” 
aside.”’ 

Perhaps the most troublesome witness to deal with 
is the man who favors one side and is anxious to do it 
as much good and as little harm as possible. If he is 
“canny,”’ he will evade and prevaricate, and though he 
may keep close to it, will never cross the boundary line 
of perjury. 

A good story told in “Rogers’ Traits of Scottish Peo. 
ple” illustrates the traits of this sort of a witness. A 
case was once tried in a Scotch court in which the par- 
ties were the trustees of a ferry in a certain burgh. 
The evidence favored the trustees. But it was ru- 
mored that their clerk had presented a coat to the chief 
witness, and the opposing counsel tried to make him 
admit this fact, in order to discredit his testimony. He 
began: 


said the counsel; “‘you may step 





ay, where did you get that coat you’ re wearing?” 
“Coat! coat, sir! “Whar got I that coat?’ 

“Yes, I wish to know where you got that coat.’ 
‘Maybe ye ken whar I got it?’ 

“We wish you to tell the jury from whom you got 


“What’s your business with that?” 
“It is material that you should tell the jury where 
you got that coat.” 

“I’m no obliged to tell aboot my coat.’ 

“Do you not recollect whether you Ras that coat, 
or whether it was given you?” 

*“T canna recollect everything aboot ma coats, whan 
I got them, or whar I got them.” 

“You said you remember ao about the boats 
forty-two years ago, and can’t you recollect about the 
coat you now have on?” 

“I'm no gaun to say onything aboot coats.” 

“Did the clerk of the trustees give you that coa.?” 

“I didna get the coat to do onything wrang for’.; I 
didna engage to say anything that wasna true.” 

The judge explained to the witness that it was not 
suspected that he got the coat improperly, but that it 
was important for his own credit to say where he had 
got it. 

“I’m no obliged to tell aboot the coat,” 
witness. 

“True, you are not obliged to tell where you got it,’ 
re joined the judge; “but itis for your own credit to 
tell.” 

“I dinna come here to tell aboot coats, 
aboot boats and pinnaces. 
thing aboot ma coat; 
aboot it.” 

“How long have you had that 
judge, trying another tack. 

“I dinna ken hoo long I hae had ma coat. I hae plen 
ty o’ coats. I dinna mind aboot this coat, or that coat.” 

“Do you remember anything near the time? Have 
you had it a week, or a month, or a year?” 

“TI dare say I may.’ 

“A week?” 

“T dare say.’ 

“2, wonth?* 

“T dinna ken. 
no aboot coats.” 

“Did you buy that coat?” 

“T dinna mind what coat I bought, or what coat I 
zot.”” 

Then the judge gave the witness up. 


answered the 


but to tell 
I’m no gaun to say ony- 
I'm no obliged to say onything 


coat?”’ asked the 


I cam here to speak aboot boats, and 
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THE STORY OF FOUR BOYS. 

“There is always room at the top,” answered Daniel 
Webster to one who had inquired if the profession of 
law was not full. 
saying. Educators often quote it to stimulate boys to 
do their best to reach “the top,”” where they will find 
room for the exercise of their talents. But all boys 
have neither time nor ability to climb to “the top.” 
Such are apt to find the saying a hindrance rather than 
a help. It tempts them to think that there are no 
chances at the foot. Perhaps, a more stimulating say- 


The answer has become a proverbial 
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ing for this class is to be found in a revised translation 
of Ecclesiastes 9:10; ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” Four boys, living at 
Atlanta, Ga., have heeded this hint of the preacher. 
The result should encourage other boys to master the 
wisdom of doing what we can, where we can, when we 
can, and as well as we can. The story of these boys, 
as told by the Atlanta Constitution, is edifying reading : 


These four boys started a few years ago selling news- 
papers. They made ten cents apiece the first morning 
they went to work, and for two winters thereafter they 
went, barefooted, through the.snow and sleet in the 
freezing dawn, on their morning rounds. 

From the very first they saved a certain percentage 
of their earnings, which they wisely invested in Atlanta 
real estate. 

The oldest of them is now eighteen years of age, and 
the youngest twelve. 

They have supported an invalid father and their 
mother all the time, and now have property worth con- 
siderably over five thousand dollars, houses from which 
the rent is twenty dollars a month, and two hundred 
dollars’ stock in a building and loan association. 

They have educated themselves the meanwhile, re- 
maining from school this year in order that they might 
work the harder and build a home for their parents 
that is to have a front parlor and a bay window in it. 

These little fellows have been carriers, newsboys, er- 
rand boys and apprentices about the Constitution office, 
and one of them is now assistant mailing-clerk. 

Their net savings from their sales and salaries, ex- 
clusive of their rents, has been twenty dollars a week 
for this year. Next year they can do better, and by 
the time the oldest of the brothers is of age they ought 
to have a comfortable little fortune. 


+o ————— 
For the Companion. 


THE DIAMONDS OF A PRINCESS. 


Eugenie, happy Princess of the North, 
Dwelling serene within her palace gate 
Heard the far moan of those whom sadder fate 
Into the bitter world had driven forth. 


Her diamonds were the jewels of a queen; 
But looking on them with undazzled eyes, 
She saw the promise of a dearer prize 
Than in the casket glittered cold and keen, 


And with a royal charity she gave 

The gems to build a refuge for the poor: 
Where helpless want might tind an open door, 
A heart to pity anda fae’ to save. 





Uprose the wall 





8,—the builder’s work was done; 
Spacious and fr a home for maeneteee woe, 

A healing air already seemed to blo 

Throughout the wide realms of the ‘midnis cht sun! 


Then as she passed with fair, 
Through the cool co ramon 
Her Sy swee 
Her 
Down many a wasted cheek fell tears like rain— 
Swift, sparkling drops, in grateful fervor shed; 
In glad surprise the noble lady said, 

“Tis thus my diamonds shine for me again!” 

FRANCES L. MACE. 


love-lighted face 
and d airy rooms, 

reath of woodland blooms, 

ips bestowing words of tender grace 
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A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

In June, 1863, President Lincoln issued a proclama- 
tion calling for three hundred thousand men. On July 
14th, the provost-marshal of Boston served notices on 
the drafted men to appear at his office for examination. 
The “draft riots” followed immediately. A lady, who 
was then a girl employed in a millinery store on Hano- 
ver Street, gives in the Wakefield Banner a thrilling 
reminiscence of the riot, in which she 
saved a human life by their courage 
mind. She says: 


and another girl 
and presence of 


On the 14th of July, at noon, there was only one oth- 
er person’ in the store beside myself, a young girl 
named Jennie, all the rest having gone out to dinner. 

I had crossed the street for some fresh water and, 
returning, glanced up Hanover Street, which then wore 
its usual aspect, when, just as I was about to enter the 
store, a man pushed in past me, gasping out in a breath- 
less way,— 

“For God’s sake, hide me! Don’t let them get at me; 
they will kill me! 

His face was pale, his hair wild and disordered ; 
pen, that he had not had time to remove, was be hind 
his ear, and he still carried the Government books un- 
der his arm, which doubtless helped his pursuers to 
keep him in view. 

He had scarcely spoken when Jennie opened the 
door leading into the cellar from the store, which, 
though quite near the street, was not visible from it. 

He disappeared and Jennie as quickly closed the 
door after him, leaving him in almost total darkness to 
grope his way down the stairs as best he might. 

Meanwhile I locked the store door, near which we 
both stood, and not a moment too soon, for instantly 
the street was alive with a mob of furious men and 
women, representing the lowest and worst elements of 
the North End. 

Nearly all had weapons of some kind in their hands, 
usually paving stones or bricks. The men were brutal- 
looking and wore a sullen and desperate air, but the 
women were the very incarnation of evil. 

In language more vigorous than polite, they demand- 
ed admission and the man. Jennie replied that we two 
girls were alone in the store, and that, as in the own- 
er’s absence we were responsible for the goods, we 
could not admit any one. 

One furious woman cried out, “‘Don’t believe her! I 
saw the man run in there. Smash the door down!” 

There came a shower of brickbats and stones, de- 
molishing most of the glass in the store front; fortu- 
nately for us, women seldom hit anything they aim at. 
We were not in the least hurt, but expected to be 
trampled to death the next moment. 

Just then a young Irishman spoke to us through the 
broken window. “Be quick! pass out the shutters. 
You have friends here who will put them up for you,” 
and five or six stout fellows ranged themselves near 
the door while we slid out the shutters, and in a twink- 
ling they were up. 

For some reason the mob did not again molest us, 
though we feared that they might do so, and as the 
cellar had but one outlet, that les ading into the store, 
we felt anxious to give the man hidden there a better 
chance for his life, in case of an attack. 

The store was a long and narrow one, partioned off 
at the rear for a work-room; back of this were two 
windows opening into a yard, *where there was an old 
wooden tenement house occupied by colored people. 

This yard was connected with Hanover Street by an 
alley running between the building we occupied and 
the next. 

Thus it will be seen that the store could be easily en- 
tered at the back by the mob, as there was not even 
the poor protection of a gate. 

To jump through the window and arrange with an 
old colored woman to allow the marshal to pass through 
her house and back yard, and soon by such under- 
ground railways as he might desire, until he could 
work out into a quiet street, was our plan.” 

To it he assented, when I eel him behind a 
barrel amid rolls of ribbon paper and the ruins of 
bandboxes—the least arrogant official at that moment 
I ever met. 

When he leaped from the window I confess my heart 
failed me, lest some one should be lurking in the alley, 
and again put these bloodthirsty creatures on his 
track 

But he disappeared within the old house, and, as we 
afterward heard, escaped to his home. 

The store we occupied was directly opposite the sta- 
tion-house. The mob held possession of the street for 
several hours, but the owner of the store having made 
his appearance, we were relieved of further responsi- 





bility save for his own safety. 
We passed a strange, dreary afternoon; occasionally 


| cannon ball dat mashed him. 


we would climb up on chairs and peer over the top of 
the shutters, but the sight was not reassuring, and it 
was nearly four o’clock before we could venture out 
under escort to our homes. 

On the way up the street I noticed that these people 

stood in little knots silently looking on; there was that 
peculiar hushed, brooding feeling in the air that one 
is conscious of before a thunder-storm, precursor of 
the night of horrors that was to follow. 
Fortunately, the measures used were effectual in 
quelling this excitement, and for a few days the cannon 
in Dock Square proved useful, as a gentle reminder of 
——— be expected in event of any further out- 
break. 


—++or— 


HOW SHE WON HIM. 
**Woman’s at best a contradiction still,” wrote Alex- 
ander Pope, and he had scores of intimate friends 
among the ladies. A woman has been known to whip 
a bear and then faint; to rescue her child from a burn- 
ing house and then cry as if it were still in the flames. 
In the days when the late Senator Douglass had Presi- 
dential aspirations, his wife lunched an influential but 
rough constituent, whose fingers were all thumbs. He 
broke a costly china plate. ‘They are so fragile,” said 
the lady, with a smile, “that I frequently break a 
piece. See!” she continued, cracking | a saucer with 
her fair hands, “how easily it breaks.’’ The Senator 
had one warm supporter in that man, but we doubt if 
Mrs. Douglass ever again invited him to lunch. A 
writer in the Philadelphia Quiz tells a story—it may be 
true and may not—which humorously illustrates the 
fact to which Mr. Pope alludes. He says: 


I have just heard the most remarkable story of the 
evenness of the female temper. It is a beautiful little 
fairy story and may appropriately be called ‘*How She 
Won Him.” It happened here in Philadelphia and is 
on this wise: 

There was a beautiful dinner given ‘‘many years 
ago,”’ and she sat opposite him and looked ever so 
charming in a wine-colored silk with a square neck, 
and otherwise arrayed as never were the lilies in any 

valley of this poor earth. 

Well, the waiter in handing the soup upset the entire 
contents of a plate in her lap. Just think of it, girls! 
The whole front breadth utterly ruined, and it could 
not be matched! 

Well, what did she do? Did she faint? Did she say, 
“You horrid man!” Did she scream? Not at all; she 
passed the thing off in some witty remark about fiery 
baptism and calmly resumed her dinner. 

He, of course, was delighted, thought her a most re- 
markable woman, and indeed she was; became atten- 
tive to her, and finally married her. One evening, long 
after the event, they were sitting before the fire, the 
children having gone to bed, and were talking about 
old times, when he said,— 

“My dear, I never told you, I think, how I first 
thought I would like to marry you, did I?” 

“Why, grac ious goodness! no, never!”’ 

“Weill,” he said, ‘do you remember that dinner at 
Mrs. Simpkins’, where your dress was spoilt by the 
soup?” 

“Indeed I do! 
as long as | live.’ 

“Well,” he continued, “you behaved so well about it 
that I thought you a pe rfect jewel.” 

res,’’ she answered, “I remember behaving very 
well about it at the time; but, good land, you should 
as seen the marks of my teeth on the bed-post that 
nig 





” she replied. ‘I shall never forget it 


or 
A GROUND-SWEAT. 

We have heard of asick person who, seized with some 
sudden impulse, has had himself buried to the chin in 
the ground; and from the energetic action of his faith, 
or some other not apparent cause, a cure followed the 
whim. <A few weeks ago, while travelling in New Mex- 
ico, a correspondent witnessed a more practical and 
systematic application of the ground-cure idea, near 
the old town of Las Vegas. At the foot of the moun- 
tains, on the south bank of the Rio Gallinas, are numer- 
ous hot sulphur springs, where from time immemorial 
the native Mexican people have been wont to bathe, for 
various diseases. An extensive bath-house has been 
erected within the past two years, into which the hot 
water from a large number of springs is brought in 
pipes, and the accommodations thus greatly enlarged 
for taking both tub and hot-vapor baths. 


The earth below the springs through which the min- 
eral waters trickle down to the river has been found 
to be strongly impregnated with those chemical ele- 
ments which the water brings up from deep in the 
earth. Of late the idea of giving invalids a ground- 
sweat, so to speak, in this chemically strong soil has 
entered the minds of physicians, and been put in prac- 


“The bath-house, or rather bath-shed, presents a truly 
singular spectacle. Four long, deep bath-troughs of 
deal planks are set in a row, each filled to the brim 
with black mud, of the consistency of thick treacle, and 
of a temperature of from ninety-eight to one hundred 
and six degrees Fahrenheit. 

On the afternoon of the writer’s visit, each of the 
bath-troughs had at the far end of it what, in the misty 
atmosphere, looked to be a human head, set on a little 
brown rubber pillow. The effect was really startling. 

And they were heads. Immediately they began to 
talk. Nor were they dissevered heads. The bodies to 
which they belonged were there—down in the black 
mud, out of sight. 

Attendants were moving about, turning steam-cocks 
and bringing in fresh buckets of the “remedy.” The 
heat was kept as high as the bather could bear, with no 
little banter and some begging. 

A strong odor of sulphur emanates from the mud. 
On the whole the association of ideas and odors was 
not pleasant, and had a purgatorial suggestion. Yet 
for persons in dimbo the bathers seemed quite merry ; 
they talked, joked, laughed. 

Often they remain in the mud-bath for an hour or 
more, and it is needless to say come out ina rather par- 
boiled, though it is to be hoped, purified, condition. 


a 
FIXED IN HIS MIND. 

The humorous M. Quad tells a story which amusingly 

illustrates the fact that a man may tell a lie so often 
that at last he comes to believe it himself: 


Riding up the Columbia pike from Franklin, to reach 
the battle-ground, I metan African resting by the road- 
side, and after several general inquiries, I asked,— 

« Anybody around here got any relics of the battle?” 

“Does you mean cannon balls, sah?’ 

“y es, cannon balls, pieces of shell, bullets, and so 
forth 

“Ww ell, sah, I has de identical cannon ball dat killed 
Gineral Jackson in dis yere font.” 

“Wel” 

* Deed I has, boss.”’ 

“You don’t mean that General Jackson was killed 
here?” 

“Dat’s *zactly what I mean, an’ I’ze got de werry 
How much will you pay 
fur a relic?” 

I got down and argued with him. I read the list of 
generals who fell at Franklin, and told him how and 
where Jackson died, but he was as firm as a rock. 

“It’s no use, boss—no use,” he said, as he rose up to 
go. “You may be right, but somehow I’ze got it fixed 
in my mind fur ten y’ars past dat my cannon ball killed 





Gineral Jackson, an’ if I should start out now wid 
some odder story, I couldn’t disrecollect it fifteen min- 
j utes. Yes, sab, I'll stick to Jackson, an’ de price of dat 
| ball am two dollahs!’ 
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For the Companion. 
THE SPARROW AND THE CANARY. 


*T was a little brown sparrow, who fluttered along, 
Too hungry and cold for a chirp or a song; 
He hopped down the street with his chilly bare feet, 
And searched on the pavement for something to eat. 
O poor tiny sparrow, 
The sleet and the snow 
Make your winter dreary, 
*Tis easy to know. 


’T was a little canary, all yellow and green, 

The prettiest fellow that ever was seen; 

He had plenty of seed and pure water at need, 

And his house was as gay as a palace indeed. 
O merry canary, 


ie and split every one of the big sticks, and | 
| 





Lawrie piled the wood up in the shed. 
“But they wouldn’t have known about it if I 


” 


hadn’t begun,” said Lawrie to mamma. “So I 
kind of did it myself.” 

“I think you kind of did,” said mamma, smiling. 
| salon 
| For the Companion. 
MAJOR AND ROVER. 
Major is our colt. Rover is our dog. 
Major is black all over, with bright eyes, and 
| a crinkly mane. 
| Rover is some black, and some white. . 
| Major and Rover are great friends. They play 
| together every day. Rover barks and frisks 
about. Major runs around, and eats. Sometimes 
| they run races. 

Major thinks it is nice to be out in a snow- 
storm. He stands still and lets the snow cover 
|his back, then he runs, and shakes it off. He 
looks the prettiest out in a snow-storm. Major 
likes to hear sleigh-bells. They make him dance 
when they go by. Sometimes I give Major a lump 
of sugar. Rover likes apples. Major and Rover 
sleep together in the barn. 





| all about them. 


Another time they ran away. We didn’t find 
them till next morning. They were down by the 
Mill Pond. I gave Major a lump of sugar, and 
Rover an apple, when they got back. They do 
something funny every day. I can’t begin to tell 
Torsy TURVEY. 
———— +o ——_——__ 


For the Companion. 


SLUMBER-SONG. == 
Bye, baby—winds are blowing, q b 
Now the farmer seed is sowing— 
Bye-baby-bye. 
While the days are growing longer 
Mamma’s darling groweth stronger— 
Bye-baby-bye. 
Bye, baby—time for napping 
Comes while woodpeckers are tapping— 
Bye-baby-bye. 
In the sunny summer nooning 
Bees their harvest-song are crooning— 
Bye-baby-bye. 
Bye, baby—leaves are falling, 
Robin now “good-bye” is calling— 
Bye-baby-bye. 
He to warmer meadows goeth, 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
b. 


CHARADE. 
My first is only a humbug; 
‘rom my second do sailors flee; 
My whole is the national emblem 
Of a land that longs to be free. 


2. 
CENTRAL DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
(Word of six letters.) 
A large hammer. 
. Undisturbed. 
Pledged. 
To laud. 


EmMa. 








You flit to and fro, 
And ’tis summer with you 
Whatever winds blow. 


Our Bess at the window cried, “Sparrow, come here, 
I’ll save you from perils, you poor little dear, 
I'll keep you from cold, in a cage bright as gold, 
And feed you with cracker-dust daintily rolled. 
Come, brave little sparrow, 
And tarry with me, 
Though the tempest be freezing, 
No winter you'll see.” 





“Oh, thanks, bonny child,” said the bird 
with a frown, 
And shook out his shivering feathers of 
brown, 
“J can hop down the street, with my free 
little feet, 
And though famine is bitter, still liberty’s 
Sweet. 
A cold little sparrow 
And hungry, perhaps, 
But not to be caught in 
A cage, or like traps.” 


“Sing loud, my canary, and tell me your 
love,” 
Said Bessie, who hovered her wee 
above; 
Loud sang the canary, “I wish I could go 
Out there with that sparrow to fly through 
the snow.” 
“Ungrateful canary, 
You would not leave me ?”’ 
**All birds, little mistress, 
Prefer to be free.” 


pet 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


————_+or— 
For the Companion. 


AT AUNT CHATTY’S. 

“Lawrie,” said mamma, “can’t you 
carry this little basket down to Aunt 
Chatty Bell ?” 

Oh dear! Lawrie didn’t want to one 
bit. He had a new train of cars that 
would go of itself, and he wanted to 
play with it. 

“Can’t you, Lawrie ?” asked mamma, again. | 
“It’s cold,” said Lawrie; “and she isn’t my aunt | 
amite. She’s just a little dried-up old woman.’ | 

‘““Why-ee, Lawrie!” | 

Mamma looked at him very soberly, indeed; 
and somehow Lawrie couldn’t help thinking of 
the honey-syrup Aunt Chatty made for his whoop- 
ing-cough; and how she took care of him when | 
he had that dreadful scarlet-rash and everybody | 
was sure he wouldn’t get well. And now Aunt 
Chatty herself was sick and lame. 

“T guess I will go,” said Lawrie, briskly. 

So he put on his red mittens, the very pair Aunt 
Chatty had knit for his birthday, and his fur cap, 
and his muffler; and he took the little basket and 
trudged away down the frozen road. 

Pretty soon he came to Aunt Chatty’s house. It 
was a little house with a trellis over the door. 
Lawrie didn’t stop to knock—he walked right in. 

“How do you do, dear?” said Aunt Chatty— 
poor little old lady. She was all bundled up in 
her big chair, and the fire was almost out, and the 
room was cold. ‘You see the boy hasn’t come to 
saw my wood this morning,” said she. 

‘“*Why couldn’t I, Aunt Chatty, now ?” 

“Oh no, dearie,” said Aunt Chatty; ‘“‘you’re too 
little.” 

But Lawrie thought he knew better than that, 
though he didn’t say a word. He unpacked his 
basket and put the loaf of bread and the cookies 
and cold meat and jelly away in the little closet, 
with Aunt Chatty thanking him all the while. 
Then he went out to the wood-pile. 

How he did tug at those heavy sticks! His 
cheeks glowed, and in less than a minute he had 
pulled off his scarf and mittens. Then the saw 
was so big and he was so little that it was no won- 
der two tall young men stopped to laugh at him. 

One of them was Nate Barr’s cousin Adolphus, 
Lawrie knew. 

“‘What’re you trying to do, little chap ?” he asked 
Lawrie. 

“Sawing Aunt Chatty’s wood, sir,” answered 
Lawrie. “She hasn’t got a mite to burn.” 

The two young men looked at each other and 
laughed a little more. 

“We'll do it,” said they. 





mer they got into the clover lot. 
it, and mussed it all up’ 


thought they’d have some fun, so they chased pig- 
gie all around the yard. 
squealed. 
was glad to get back into the pen. 


Last sum- 
They played in 


They get into mischief sometimes. 


One day the pig got out. Major and Rover 


Rover barked. Piggie 
Major danced and pranced. Piggie 








Though no cold my birdling knoweth— 
Bye-baby-bye. 


Bye, baby—earth is sleeping, 

Warm ’neath snowy blankets keeping— 
Bye-baby-bye. 

In her nest my baby lieth, 

While abroad the frost-king flieth— 
Bye-baby-bye. 








AGNES GREGOIRE. 








For the Companion. 
LITTLE SNOWBALL. 

Snowball, Ice-cream and Frosty were three lit- 
tle, round, soft, white puppies. 

They lived in a cosey wooden box by the kitch- 
en fire, and had the dearest little mistress in the 
| world. 

But Snowball was always in trouble. 

He wanted everything that Icy and Frosty had, 
and was miserable if anybody petted his brothers 
more than they did him. Sometimes he wouid 
get angry about nothing at all, and fight and 
scratch like a very ill-tempered little dog in- 
deed. 

At last this unhappy puppy made up his mind 
to run away. 

“I guess Miss Rose'll feel sorry then, and Icy 
and Frosty will wish they’d let me have every- 
thing I wanted quick,” he thought. 

So out of the door and up the street he ran. 

It was very cold, and was snowing a little, too. 
Snowball did not mind that at first, but after a 
while it snowed harder, the drops pelted down in 
his eyes and on his glossy fur, and he began to 
long for home. 

“Perhaps they won’t know I’ve been away at 
all, if I slip in quietly,” he thought, turning 
around. 

Somehow he could not remember which way he 
had come! 

There was snow on all sides and above and un- 
der him. Trembling with cold, he struggled for- 
ward a few steps, and fell down with a faint pitiful 
whine. 

Now little Dickey Smith had been in the house 
all day, and he was very tired of it. 

“QO mamma, dear!” he pleaded. “Don’t you 
think I might go and shovel the snow now, ‘cause 
somebody might get buried under it ?” 

Mamma said, “Yes,” and put on his warm ul- 
ster and his rubber boots, and he started off with 
his shovel. 

Dear me, how hard he worked! 

One would have thought his supper depended 
upon how soon he cleared that sidewalk. 

Suddenly his shovel touched something heavy. 
He dug away the snow in great excitement, and 





He’s dead! he’s 


“Oh, the poor little doggie! 
dead!” cried Dickey, and he hugged it up in his 

arms and ran into the house. | 
Mamma was almost as much interested as | 
Dickey himself. | 
“T don’t believe it is really dead,” she said, lay- | 


ing it in front of the stove. Then she opened its 
mouth and poured down a few drops of brandy. 
Dickey stood by in breathless excitement. To | 
his great delight, Snowball opened his eyes in a 
few moments and uttered a faint sound. 

“Oh goody! he isn’t dead!” he cried, ‘‘and he’s 
my own to keep forever, ’cause I found him. Isn’t 
he, mamma ?” 

But alas for Dickey' At that very moment 
Snowball’s little mistress came flying in. Her 
cheeks were crimson, and her hat was falling off 
her head. 

“O Dickey! have you seen my little Snowball 2” 
she gasped. ‘‘O you precious darling! Oh, give 
him to me this instant minute!” and Snowball 
was safe in Rose’s arms once more. 

The tears came into Dickey’s eyes, but he did 
not say a word. Of course Rose had a right to 
take the doggie away. 

Rose saw the wistful little face, and said hastily, 
“O Dick! we’ve got two more puppies at home, 
and I s’pose I can give Snowy to you, if you prom- 
ise to be good to him, and let him come over to see 
me once in a while.” 

There was not a happier little boy in all Massa- 
chusetts than Dickey Smith as he hugged his little 
pet close to his heart, but I’m sure Snowy wished 
he had never run away from home. 

BERTHA WATSON. 
——— 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

A little girl in coming home from a party told 
her mother she was so happy she couldn’t be any 
happier unless she was bigger. 

Very often Ava goes to buy candy. Not long 
ago she went to Sunday school for the first time. 
She put her penny in the contribution-box as papa 
told her to do, but she presently began to get very 
restless. Finally she said in a loud whisper,— 








there lay little Snowball cold and still! 





And they did—with Lawrie to help. They 





statesman who died in January, 


Part of a city. 

Corrupt. 

A ball of yarn. 

A part of speech, 

. High part in music. 

. Well skilled. 

. Handsome. 

2. Public. 

3. One who countenances. 

The third line, read down, will give the name of a 
1865. 

The fourth line read in the same manner will give the 


name of a statesman who was born in January, 1782. 


F. 8. F. 
3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
first is in horses, and also in plough; 
second in branches, but not in bough; 
third isin poples, but not in hough; 
fourth is in pellet, but not in lough; 
fifth in within, but not in through; 
sixth in begone, but not in shough; 
My seventh in channel, but not in trough; 
My eighth is in glottis, but not in cough; 
My ninth is in biscuit, but not in dough; 
*Tis also in absence, but not in furlough; 
My whole we all seek, in fair weather and 
rough, 
And if we don’t find it, we think itis tough. 
c. D, 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


4. 
UNRHYMED RHYMES. 

An editor sat at his desk looking over the 
communications of his contributors. Here 
are the titles of some of their articles. The 
blanks all rhyme. 

Studies of the —Heavens. ? 

Joys and Responsibilities. 

Motion of the Earth. 

*s Story; A Tale of the War. 

A Tourist’s 

Milton on **——Power.” 

The Distribution of a——TInheritance. 

How the Squirrel Got at the —., 

——Trade and Commerce. 

The ——Flower, and Some Others of its 
Order. 

The ——Fall. 

The —— Machines of Paris and America. 

V ESTBROOK. 
S. 


COMBINATIONS, 


Remove one word from another and leave 
ac omple te word. 








The 











1. Take part of a fish from polished and 
leave a musical pipe. 
2. Freed from, from made fun of and 
le: ave an act. 
To assist, from made war upon and 
leave a color. 
4. Novel, from the act of renewing and 


leave true. 

5. A relative, 

— als sounds. 
The ride opposite to the wind, 
leave to discover. 

> A writing fluid, from falling and leave to vocalize. 

The present time, from understanding and leave a 
rae, 

9. A box, from a weapon and leave trouble. 

10. Compound of metal and other matter, from re- 
ig and leave reposes, 

. A rodent, from stolen and leave parti-colored. 

A word of de nial, from indicated and leave an ex- 
plait. 

The words removed contain three letters each, and 
their initials, read down, name an important event oc- 
curring on January 17, 1706, old style, Jz anuary 6th. 

- Dyke CLEMENTS. 


RIDDLE. 
A word of eight letters, I’m used to define 
Things which, being superfluous, we'd better decline, 
Just utterly useless, but if you curtail me, 
My value is such to express it words fail me. 
My loss to the ladies would prove great disaster, 
And I keep a sharp eye for both mistress and master. 
7. 
ENIGMA. 
Young 5, 6, 7 would be a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 bold; 
1, 3, 4, 5, 6 not to me of honest toil,” 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, he cried, “I will not soil 
My hands with labor. give me gold!” 


from drowning and leave to utter with 


from drowsy and 


Ah, foolish boy, good never comes 

Of talk like this! He took his slate, 
And racked in vain his idle 1, 4, 5, 6,— 
Then 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 his nad tn 9 a TrRI8. 


Answers to Puzzles | in Last Number, 
i. A 


a 

bKENNEL 
eI Lu FF 
a@NEAR 
eGiE 

*fF OD 

gFiT 
AELEH 

i NERVE 

JI GiIBING 
kKLANGUOR 
ZAMENABLE 
ft $884 2-84 - 
nDisco 


NT 
*f, Odyssey.—Alfred the Gr a4 King of England. 


2. Needle and thread. Presentation Words—“‘Take 
this and be thrifty.” 


1TABERNACLE 8. 
2 AK ETTLEDRUM. 
38 ANTHESTERIA. 
4,MINISTERIAL. 
5, POLYANDROU 8. 
6,E DMUNDBUEREEK E. 
7,HYPERMETER 8S. 
8 ONESOUTHRON. 
9 ETERNALLIF £. 
10, IMMORTALITY. 
8. St. Simeon Stylites. Partial answers: Smile, 


Truth, Sound, Ivies, Makes, Earth, 





“When will he pass round the candy, papa ?” 





ens, Noble, 


Sleep, Trust, Yearn, Lived, Issue, Tread, very, Skies, 
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cit order is received by the Publishers for its diseon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. four name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 
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»urts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
apers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers sihiould be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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COFFI 


The coffee-berry grows wild in Abyssinia, where a 





beverage has been prepared from it from time imme- 
morial. It was introduced into Persia 875 A. D., and 
thence into Arabia some six hundred years later, where 
it was used mainly by students to keep them awake 
nights. 

In 1621, Burton writes, “*The Turks have a drink 
called coffee, as black as soot and as bitter, which they 
sip up as warm as they can suffer, because they find by 
experience that that kind of drink so used helpeth di- 
gestion and promoteth alacrity”—vivacity of spirits. 

About 1650 it was introduced into England and France 
t It will be seen that our Pil- 
Prob- 


against much opposition. 
grim Fathers were unacquainted with the drink. 
ably no beverage is now more extensively used. 
The essential principle of coffee is caffeine, a poison 
capable of producing paralysis of -the great nervous 
centres, but mainly affecting the spinal cord. The 
same is true of theine, the essential principle of tea, 
Such drugs are not necessarily harmful. Phosphorus 
is a violent poison; but it is found in fish. 
The 
Gallae, an African tribe, often, in their long wander- 


Persons who drink coffee freely eat less food. 


ings, live solely on coffee and butter—a bagful of coffee 
a day of the size of a billiard-ball. 

It is better adapted to the warm than to the other 
Many, and an increasing number, at the 
North are injured by it, while it is,used much more 
freely at the South with no harm. 

There are thousands of people who cannot use tea and 
coffee without injury even in their mildest dilutions. 
When strong and in large quantities they may impov- 
erish the nervous force, and prepare the way for the in- 
roads of all forms of nervous diseases. 


climates. 





—~————_— 


CRUSHED IN THE ICE, 

One of the most dreaded perils to a ship in Arctic 
seas is to find itself between two vast masses of ice 
gradually 
chance to get out in time to avoid being caught and 


approaching each other, with scarcely a 


crushed. It reminds one of the cell of torture which 


gradually narrowed (by secret mechanism) until its 
opposite walls met and flattened the doomed prisoner 
between them. We can fancy the feelings of those 
who are forced to witness such a fate, without the 
power to give assistance. From the “log-book” of a 
sailor, who narrowly escaped the frightful polar expe- 
rience alluded to, the following vivid description of the 
crushing of a ship in the ice is taken: 


As the light increased, we saw, at a distance of three 
miles to the westward, another ship in a far worse pre- 
dicament than we were. She had discovered her peril, | 
and we saw her signal of distress hoisted and heard 
her guns fired; but until we got clear ourselves we 
could do nothing to aid her. It was very dreadful to | 
watch the stranger in her helplessness, and feel that | 
we were helpless ourselves. | 

All hands were at the braces, ready to trim the sails 
should the wind head us; for in that case we should 
have to beat out of the channel, which was every in- 
stant growing narrower and narrower. 

lhe captain stood at the weather gangway conning 
the ship. When he saw the ice closing on us, he or 
dered every stitch of canvass the ship would carry to 
be set on her, in hopes of carrying her out before this 
should occur. It was a chance whether or not we 
should be nipped. However, I was not so much occu- | 
pied with our own danger as not to keep an eye on the 
stranger, and feel deep interest in her fate. 

I was at the mizzen top, and as I possessed a spy- | 
vlass, [ could see clearly all that occurred. 
on which the unfortunate ship floated 





The water } 
was nearly | 


smooth, though covered with foam, caused by the | : . 
} and again the rings sparkled quite brilliantly. 


masses of ice as they approached each other. 
I looked; she had but a few fathoms of water on | 
either side of her. As yet she floated unharmed. 


might change, and she might yet be free. Still, on it 
came with terrific force, and I fancied I could hear the 
edges already grinding together. 

The ice closed on the ill-fated ship! She was proba- 
bly as totally unprepared to resist its pressure as we 
were. At first | thought that it lifted her bodily up; 


but it was not so, I suspect; she was too deep in the | ble tongue who encounters an Irishman ina war of 


water for that. 

Her sides were crushed in, her stout timbers were 
rent into a thousand fragments, her tall masts tottered 
and fell, though still attached to the bull. 

For an instant | concluded that the ice must have sep- 
arated, or, perhaps, the edges broken with the force of 
the shock, for as | gazed the wrecked mass of hull and 


with irresistible force, and afew fragments, which 
had been hurled. to a distance in the terrible concus- 
sion, were all that remained of the hapless vessel, Not 


rhe | 
peril was great, but the direction of the moving ice | 


THE YOUTI 


a soul of her crew could have had time to escape to the 
ice. 

I looked anxiously; not a speck could be seen stir- 
ring near the spot. Such, thought 1, may be the fate 
of the four hundred and forty human beings on board 
thix ship ere many minutes are over. But we escaped. 
— Tillotson’s “ Adventures in the Ice.” 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 

The remarkable reunions we now and then hear of, 
of friends and relatives who recognize each other after 
having been separated for years, are almost suggestive 
of the recognitions of another life. But there is pathos 
enough in such meetings even when altered looks dis- 
appoint the eyes of affection. A touching scene of 
this sort was witnessed on the steamboat dock recent- 
ly on the arrival of the City of Hartford. 


A man, short in stature and about forty years old, 
had been waiting on the dock for a length of time to 
meet his emigrant sister, who was to arrive by the 
boat. 

When nearly all of the passengers had disappeared 
from the vessel, he approached the patrolman on duty 
there, and told him he guessed bis sister did not come 
on the steame,. A short investigation, however, dis- 
covered a little old German woman carting her bag- 
gage from the vessel’s deck to the wharf. Noticing 
the resemblance between the man and woman, the pa- 
trolman hinted to him that the German woman must 
be his sister. 

Striding up in front of ber, he said, in his own lan- 
guage, “Bist du meine Schwester?”’ to which she in 
turn asked him, ‘* We Aeissen sie ?”’ 

‘To this question he gave his name in response. 

The look of joy on the little woman’s face was won- 
derful. Spreading open her arms, she took a step 
towards him, saying, ‘‘ Du bist mein bruder !” and fol- 
lowed up the exclamation with a kiss on each of his 
cheeks. 

Then standing off a short distance, she took a survey 
of him, noted his good clothing and general good ap- 
pearance, and sank down on her bundles and, holding 
his hands in her rugged palms, mingled her tears with 
exclamations of joy. 

Brother and sister had not met for thirty years.— 
New York £x. ° 


——~<———__— 


SHUT UP WITH CHARCOAL, 

Bayard Taylor once came very near being cut off at 
the commencement of his career, by a serious piece of 
It was during his first visit to Paris, and 
before he was quite as well acquainted with the dan- 
He 


carelessness. 


gerous qualities of charcoal as the Parisians are. 
tells the incident as follows, in “*Views Afoot:” 


One day, towards the end of February, I was prepar- 
ing my letters to send home, and had written until I 
was thoroughly chilled, when the idea of procuring a 
brazier of coals came into my head. 

On my applying to my landlady, she at once fur- 
nished me with the article, for four sous, assuring me 
in reply to my question, that the coals were not made 
from charcoal but from wood. 

I fastened the door and windows tightly, in order to 
retain the heat, placed the brazier under the table, at 
my feet, and resumed my letters. In about half an 


hour I became conscious of a heavy and painful sensa- | 


tion in the head, which I attributed to my cold hands 
and feet. The feeling increased, until a sharp spike 
driven through my temples could scarcely have given 
me greater pain. The paper became blurred, so that I 
could no longer write; a dull, gray mist floated before 
my eyes; I dropped the pen, and laid my head on the 
table. 

I was fast losing consciousness when my friend, who 
had been out, opened the door. He at once noticed 
that the room was filled with a stifling gas, and threw 
open the window. 

I arose, staggered down stairs, and went irfto the 
streets, but finding that 1 saw nothing distinctly, and 
was constantly on the point of falling, I returned to 
my room and went to bed, where I lay two days before 
I fully recovered. 

If the suicides by charcoal suffer in proportion as I 
did, their deaths must be terrible. 


——$$=$—__ 


A HUMAN BEANSTALE, 

European physicians are at a loss to account for a 
strange phenomenon which has attracted their atten- 
tion. 
lad, nineteen years of age, has grown. The following 
is a condensed narrative of the extraordinary fact: 


The lad, whose home is in the Haute Cadne, was 
brought to Paris by a physician, as a medical curiosity. 
He was then six feet three inches tall, and it was sup- 
posed that he had attained unto his full growth. 

But in May, 1881, it was found that he had taken a 
fresh start, and added an inch to his stature. Every 
week his height was registered. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember of the same year, this human beanstalk had 
gained five inches more. 

Another five inches were added by January 20th, 
1882, and seven more by March 15, when he measured 
seven feet ten inches. 

For over a year his growth has been confined to his 
lower limbs and feet, and the latter now measure 
twenty-four inches. Such rapid growth is necessarily 
accompanied with great pain, and he stoops considera- 
bly, as if unable to support himeelf. 





Some vanities are criticised severely enough by just 
mentioning them. For instance, the following para- 
graph from the Philadelphia Republic, under the head 
of “A Series of Coincidences in a Horse-Car,” pro- 
vokes a quiet smile: 


Seven young ladies were in the car. Not one of 
them had both gloves on, and not one of them was 
wholly bare-banded. Of these, four had gloves on 
their right hands and three on their left, and in every 
instance the ungloved hand lay in the lap above the 
other. 

All the seven bare hands had diamond rings upon 
them, and whenever any attentions were needed by the 
hair or raiment of the ladies, in every instance the un- 
gloved hand was employed to bestow them, and in the 
necessary movements the stones flashed and glittered 
very much. 

And when, as happened in process of time, the seven 
young ladies left the car, one after the other, four of 
them waved their left hands to the conductor to direct 
him to stop, the other three waved their right hands, 
All of 
which was very curious and interesting to the scientific 
mind. 


—e—_—- 


IRISH WIT. 
If it is true, as an old proverb says, that “He must 
have a long spoon that must eat with the devil,” it is 
| also true that he must have not only a long but a nim- 
| 


| wit: 


| 


A one-legged Yankee orator named Jones was pret- 
ty successful in bantering an Irishman, when the latter 


asked him, ‘‘How did you come to lose your leg?” 


“Weil,” said Jones, “on examining my pedigree and 
; looking up my descent, 1 found there was some Irish 
spars and canvass seemed drawn suddenly downward | blood in me, and becoming convinced that it had set- 


tled in that left leg, I had it cut off at once.” 
“Be the powers!” 


better thing if it had settled in your head!” 


’S 


It is the singular rapidity with which a French | 


said Pat; “it would have been a | 36 pas 


COMPANION. 





The People’s Worid-wide Verdict. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE has been sold in every civilized 


is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
knowledged the purest and the best. 
article 


of the 
Those 


Deserving of Confidence.—There is no 
which so richly deserves the entire confidence 
community as BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial Diseases, 
Coughs and Colds, should try them. [Adv. 





Wells’ ‘Rough on Corns.”’ lic. Ask for it. Com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. [Adv. 
———_o——_— 

The blood-cleansing qualities of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 








rilla render it invaluable in all skin disorders. [Adv, 
for handsome illustrated stand- 

AGENTS Wanted “ir. 

works of character; great Books and Bibles 





variety; low in price; selling fast; meeded everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SMOKE 


Your Plants, 


- and destroy all 
bi insects, with our 
umigator, invente« 






Hi} 1 & manufactured 

Ne ea for this purpose. Sample by mail with 

i, instruetions, 35c , four to one address, 
$1. Circular free. Agents, both sexes, wanted. 

IVES & CO., Sole Mfrs., Now Haven, Conn. 





THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 
None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark, 


For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States. 


DRY GOODS 


Y MAIL! 

_Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
pwrest clty prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 





TRADE MARK 










Shawls,Trimmings, Hosiery,U phol- 
stery, Fanc Goods, Ladies’ Dresses Wra i 
derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing x00d8, 


Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. — in- 


formation, an “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on app 
Cc ER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
lease say where you saw this Advertise 
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"BEAD EDGE’ 
+CUFFS: 
ALWAYS GIVE 


| & 
”- | SATISFACTION 
JS|" THE BEST MADE | 


HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


od 
For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
-FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 

BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
hildren derive 

soothing properties when quivering with Croup 
| and Wheerink Cough. Sold by all druggists. 

C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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REE to all applicants, and to customers 
of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 
pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and 
valuable directions for planting 1500 varieties of Veg 
ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invaluz 
ble to all, especially to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 

PD. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


COOK BOOK 


Containing valuable Recipes and Instructions how to use 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


By the Principal of the Phila. Cooking School, 
MAILED FREE upon application to 


WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PERFECTION TOMATO. 


This new luscious Tomato is the Largest Extra 
Early Variety known. It differs from most others by 
continuing to bear abundantly till frost. It is perfectly 
smooth and round, brilliant glossy red; never sun-burns, 
but rather brightens in the sun, very solid, containing 
but few seeds; ripens all over and through together: a 
wonderful yielder and splendid shipper; most exquisite 
flavor. First sent out last year, and had an immense sale 
at 5c. for only 30 s. We have grown a large quanti- 
ty for seed, and want every reader of the Compan- 
| ion to try it. We know you will thank us for recom- 
| mending it. We therefore propose to send a well-filled 
packet for only five one-cent stamps (no others 
taken) to all who apply NOW. We cannot hold this 
offer open long, as they must be sent out before our great 
spring rush. Complete directions for cultivation, and 
a brief history of the Tomato, and its many uses. sent 
with each pac cage. Address NOW. 4 
C. W. DORR & CO., Seed Growers, Des Moines, Iowa. 




















country, and the public have rendered the verdict that it 


BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably ac- | 
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LADIES | 
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ication. | 





JAN. 18, 1883. 








POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always give sat- 
isfaction. 
LUSTRO METAL POLISH for Silver, Nickel, &c. 
LUSTRO SHOE DRESSING for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 

POLISH for Manufacturers’ 

Household use. 

LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all 
others, Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 


LUSTRO STOVE and 




















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
—Martin Chuzzlewit. 


We are now, and have been for six years, offerin 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose and 
White Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 
ese Goods, etec., as inducements to order in_large 
quantities, or get up Clubs for our TEA and COFFEE. 

eas of all kinds from 30 to 75 cts. We would be 
pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon 
request by postal. 

GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington Street, Boston, 


{THEONLyPerrect 20) 
SEWING MACHINE CZ 


SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED, 
__ MOST DURABLE % 













AND MAKE HOM 
y IF THERE jc...» HAPPY 
PHRITE Dips NOAGeNT NEARY” 
ET Toy 
EWHIOME SEWING 
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——— 0. 
SOUNION SQUARENLY. CHICAGO. ILL. i 
ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA GA. 














THE MORSE TELEGRAPH ALPHABET. 
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great benefit from its | 


at home, or operating short lines of Telegraph, get the 
Morse Learner’s Outfit, Price $3.75. 
Includes full-size Sounder, Key, Battery, Chemicals, 
Wire, &c., all ready for operation. Send for our illus- 
trated Telegraph Catalogue, 82 pages, or our Student’s 
Manual of Instruction in Telegraphy »e to any address. 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty Street, New York. 








KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 





| : 


MARK 





6 The SUREST CURE for 
; KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered urine indi- 
g| cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
@| HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 

2 come the disease and restore healthy action. 
For complaints peculiar to 


Ladies. your sex, such as pain and 


al weaknesses, Kidnéy-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 
| Will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
Q| yield to its curative power. 


| SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I. 


“| KIDNEY-WORT 


| 
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[wane Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 











SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 


of the Oriental vegetable Kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 
SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


_——— > 
Hivres’Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts, Makes 5 gallons of a delicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 

| to any address on receipt of 25 

’ 


5cts. Address 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. Ave.,Philadelphia,Pa 











EEDS. 


LS t, largest, 90 
Ibs. Precursor 


oma 


" worth Se. Bayview Musk-Melon, 20 to 25 
| Pumpkin, Monstrous Pe per, Mammoth Squash, a// largest orewn. 
| Stuttgart Radish, large radishes. 5 to7 weeks. Costing $1.30, We will mail 1 


packe 
10. 


| dealing, we can save you money. BENSON, MAULE 


$1.30 FOR 15 3-CENT STAMPS 


new customers we offer 12 Mammoth Vegetables—Cuban 
7 Bleichfield Giant Cabbage, neve, laree, early. Gi 


1. We also offer to each successful exhibitor at his next 
ur new Cataloque, 1500 varieties, 3M illustrations, mailed 


B., M. & Co.’s Seeds have No Su 


rior 
'' in America, To = 


ew Stonechead Lettuce, Giant 
Packet of each for 15 3c. stamps; 
ze of S25, or if a County 

8 Free to all. No matter where you * ave been 
& CO., No. 129 Front Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


State Fair-a Cash 





